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TEACHING THE FARMER TO FARM 


Already the effects of the “better farm- 
ing trains” of the country are beginning 
to be seen in improved crops, and yet 
only a year ago such trains were still re- 
garded as experiments of somewhat 
doubtful - utility. Definite and positive 
word comes from Oklahoma, through 
which a “better wheat” train was run 
early last year, to the effect that the mill- 
ers of the Southwest have noticed a dif- 





ference in the way of a greater uniform- 
ity of the wheat brought to market. In- 
stead of mixed varieties, the Oklahoma 
farmers are growing the variety which 
millers most demand. There was a notice- 
able difference in the grade of the 1910 
crop, and that of 1911 is expected to 
show still better results, with consequent 
larger returns to the growers. 

Add to an effect like this similar gains 
in the growing of corn, oats, clover; in 
the raising of poultry, hogs, cattle, sheep, 
horses; in more and better dairy prod- 
ucts; in the thousand and one little and 
big duties of the farm home; 
and more satisfactory relations between 
the farmer and the business man, and be- 
tween the farmer and the transportation 
companies; and in more intimate rela- 
tions between the farmers of a state and 
the same state’s agricultural schools,— 
add to better wheat all of this, and you 
have more than ample justification for 
the sweeping movement to carry instruc- 
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in closer ~ 
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tion to the farmer at his ree which has 
sprung to such great proportions in 
scarcely more than a twelvemonth. 

Back of the scheme of itinerant agri- 
cultural schools, however, is a motive 
greater than immediate crop improve- 
ment, and this is permanent crop improve- 
ment by interesting the younger genera- 
tion profoundly in agriculture, so that 
the sons and daughters of the farmers of 


Coming from Over the Edge of the 


today will see and avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by the better cul- 
tivated farm of tomorrow. A movement 
of such proportions, which in so short a 
time has begun to show such significant 
results, and which aims at a real con- 
version of the attitude of a large part of 
the American people toward agriculture, 


“upon Mr. 
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is worthy of a closer acquaintance. It is 
worth while, in other words, to follow a 
typical better farming train, to see what 
it is, how it works, and how it is received. 

For the Northwest the suggestion for 
such a train came from F. S. Cooley, 
superintendent of farmers’ institutes in 
Montana. It was made to Howard El- 
liott, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, and instantly approved. Im- 


World to Visit a “setter Farming” Train 


mediately North Dakota and Washing- 
ton asked for similar privileges. There- 
Elliott agreed to provide a 
train to be run through from Fargo to 
the Pacific, if need be, on condition that 
the agricultural schools of the three states 

would man and equip it, each for work in 
its own state. The plan was, perhaps, 





Northern Pacific Road's 


“Better Farming Special’ 


in Montana 


the most elaborate and comprehensive of 
any in the United States for 1910. 

The train left Fargo the morning of 
June 6, on a schedule which called for 
three stops of three hours each a day. Ex- 
cept for a traffic-worn flatcar, loaded 
with green and yellow and red farm ma- 
chinery, just behind the locomotive, and 
fo: expansive banners in red and black 
paint on a white background along the 


sides of five of the succeeding cars, the 
train looked altogether like a modern 
$100,000 passenger train de luxe.  In- 
cluding the flatcar, the train was made up 
of six cars for lecture-rooms and demon- 
stration laboratories, a sleeping-car for a 
faculty dormitory, a thoroughly modern 
dining-car, and an observation parlor-car 
for a club and restroom. 

As the train swept along over the far- 
reaching prairies on its way to Daven- 
port for its first stop, the instructors and 
the guests of the railroad taking break- 
fast in the dining-car took stock of the 
venture. The train was out to accomplish 
three things: to warn the old-time farmer 
against further plundering of the soil, to 
caution the new farmer against a cam- 
paign of like outlawry, and to teach both 
old and new farmers the ten command- 
ments of diversified farming as these are 
known to the agricultural science of the 
day. The old farmers must be taught 
how to restore soil fertility and how to 
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“Home Economics’ Car of the Northern Pacific’s 1910 ‘‘Better Farming Special’’ 


get the most from such restored soil with- 
out again exhausting it. The new farm- 
ers, from older farming regions, from 
shops, factories, counting-rooms, and 
even schoolrooms, must be shown how to 
preserve the virgin wealth of their acres 
and make the most of it. Would the plan 
succeed? Would the people respond? 

The answer was prompt and satisfac- 
tory, in so far as it could be without 
stopping to wait for crop returns. As 
the train drew into Davenport, it was 
seen at a glance that the people were in- 
terested. ‘The town was in holiday dress. 
Flags were flying, and everybody from 
town and countryside was either at the 
station or on the way there. Had it been 
later in the season, one would have said 
it was a Harvest Home picnic crowd. 
The people had come on foot, in farm 
wagons, in smoothly rolling carriages, in 
spick and span new motor-cars., ‘There 
were old and young, bonanza farmers and 
mere renters, dandy farmers and hired 
men in overalls, women in picture hats 
and dainty gowns and women in cowboy 
hats and divided skirts, women whose 
faces told of years of hardship and strug- 
gle and women with whom time had dealt 
more kindly, and children of all sorts and 
conditions. 

While the people had turned out as 
for a picnic, they had come with a serious 
purpose as well. Around the farm ma- 
chinery car a crowd of men quickly gath- 
ered, and listened intently while a farm 
implement expert told them how to plow. 
“You farmers,” he said, “think you know 
all about plowing, but you don’t, and I’m 
going to give you a few pointers.” ‘This 
was straight from the shoulder and _ it 
commanded attention. When the speak- 
er had finished his lecture, it was appar- 
ent that he had interested his hearers, for 
he was made the target of a volley of 
questions, 

In the car devoted to horticulture, men 
and women were asking questions about 
apple and plum trees, and about straw- 
berries which could be grown in a climate 
like that of North Dakota without too 
much coddling in winter, and about trees 
for windbreaks, trees for ornament, and 
the care of lawns. 

Following a lecture on the folly of rais- 
ing scrub stock when at little greater out- 
lay of money and no greater expenditure 
of time and energy breeds twice as prof- 
itable might be raised, the people in the 
Animal Husbandry car were plying the 
lecturer with questions about the best 
cows for North Dakota dairies, about 
sheep, hogs, and horses. Present to em- 
phasize the points made were fat and 
sleek Yorkshire and Chester White hogs 
in a model pen such as any farmer might 
knock together on a rainy day once he 
had the idea; four fine Shropshire sheep, 
a splendid “wedge-shaped” Jersey cow, 
and a fat and contented Shorthorn steer 
of the kind which yield the present high- 
priced steaks. Along the walls of the 
car, also, were charts, giving in big, black 
letters and figures tried and tested ra- 
tions for hogs, sheep, dairy cows, and beef 
steers. A farmer with a stub of a pencil 
and the fragment of an envelope could 
make these his own in a few minutes 
and go away at least potentially the 
richer. 

In the Agronomy car, a modern day 
coach, were striking exhibits of grains 
healthy and grains diseased, seed clean 


and seed foul, microscopic pests under 
microscopes, pictures showing the effects 
of spraying a wheat field to kill out a 
rank growth of mustard, and a score of 
other things needed to force home impor- 
tant lessons to the minds of visitors. Here 
were heard, also, lectures on soil con- 
ditions, on wheat and flax diseases and 
how to detect and avoid them. Here, 
again, was brought to the North Dakota 


At Mandan, N. D., there were several 
present who had come 40 miles over the 
heaving uplands through a blazing sun to 
get instruction. In the dry-farming coun- 
try still further to the westward, at one 
station there was a little family group 
which had come 60 miles, and the ther- 
mometer that day on the train registered 
110. The train offered them a chance to 
find out more about dry-farming, and 
they could not afford to let it slip, for 
their farm was back on the plateaus or 
“benches” where they had to dry-farm or 
not farm at ail. 

In the irrigated country, interest was 
quite as keen. When the train would stop 
for its brief three hours’ stay near some 
irrigation project, as at Huntley, Mont., 
the crowds streamed to it, from substan- 
tial farm homes, from tiny little “shacks,” 
and even from tents, dots of white on the 
fields of black away back in the distance. 
It was at such a place that there came 
aboard a little, bent-shouldered, sallow- 
faced man, who looked as if he were 
fighting illness as well as irrigation prob- 
lems. Probably he had come out of some 
stuffy office back East somewhere, to try 
to recover his health and wrest a living 
from the soil at the same time. He had 
not, however, made a success of it. For 
some reason he could not get at, he could 
not make his 40 acres yield as much as 
those of his next-door neighbor. He came 
to the train to find out the trouble. He 
was put through a quiz by the irrigation 





Stratton, Colo., 


farmer the cheering news that his climate 
was not too cold nor his summer too 
short to grow corn, if only he went about 
the business in the right way. 

In the Dairy and Poultry car, the arts 
of profitable dairying and poultry-rais- 
ing were taught in like manner, while in 
another car, devoted to domestic econ- 
omy, the multitudinous questions of the 
farm home were answered, and instruc- 
tion was given in a wide range of sub- 
jects, from dressmaking to breadmaking 
and fireless cooking. 

“This is a topsy-turvy school,”  re- 
marked a guest aboard the train. “I’ve 
never heard so many questions asked in a 
single day as I have today on this train; 
and they have not been asked by the 
teachers but by the pupils. These people 
seein literally starving for knowledge.” 
He was right; the people had come to get 
answers to problems with which they had 
been vainly wrestling; and the best of it 
was, they got them. 

Moreover, the further the train went on 
its long journey, the more convincing was 
the response. The train travelled in all 
something like 3,500 miles, and was visit- 
ed by at least 10 persons for every mile 
travelled. In the older and better culti- 
vated farming regions of North Dakota, 
where the wheat yield has shown decline, 
the people were eager enough to know all 
they could about soil restoration, crop ro- 
tation, and cattle-raising. In the newer 
regions, where they talk flax a good deal 
as they do gold in Goldfieid, Nev., and 
where flax-wilt has begun to get in its 
deadly work, many came long distances 
to find out what was the matter and what 


.to do. 


People Out to Welcome Rock Island’s “Dry Farming Special” 


expert, and in the end told that he had 
been too generous with water, had irri- 
gated too freely. This was a small thing, 
but for this man it was the difference be- 
tween failure and success. : 

In the Gallatin Valley, in western 
Montana, and in the fertile areas of 
southeastern Washington, where much 
fruit is grown, great crowds came to the 
train to get light on fruit-tree diseases 
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and pests. ‘They came for other reasons, 
for the latest word on dairying, for in- 
struction in the use of concrete, and sv 
on, but they came chiefly for assistance jn 
solving some of the problems of fruit 
culture; and they got what they came for, 
In short, there was no lack of response 
on the part of the people, and if there js 
any profit in valuable information, clear- 
ly and earnestly imparted, emphasized 
by striking object lessons and experi- 
ments, then immense good was done and 
will show itself in larger and better crops 
and greater profits for years to come. 

What this train did on its 3,500-mile 
journey, for 35,000 farmer students in the 
Northwest, other trains did for otlicr 
parts of the country. The Rock Island 
Railroad, for example, under its third 
vice-president, John Sebastian, orgai- 
ized for a better farming campaign «| 
along its 8,000 miles of track. H. \M. 
Cottrell was placed in charge as agri- 
cultural commissioner. His instruction, 
were “to insure the prosperity of the set 
tlers all along the company’s lines, in 1 i 
states.” This meant work under varyiny 
conditions. It meant dry-farming train 
for the semi-arid regions of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and New 
Mexico; corn trains for Illinois and Iowa: 
a “Breakfast Bacon Special” for Iow: 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebrask:., 
Kansas, and the South, and other train 
for regions like that of Louisiana. Muc': 
was done last year, and still more is bh: 
ing done this year. The campaign, i 
fact, is only just getting well under wa). 

As a result of the experiences of la 
year, the tendency this year is to specia 
ize. Instead of running one train 
cover the whole round of agricultur, 
trains to enforce special lessons are ru... 
In the late winter and early spring, fir 
example, the Northern Pacific, the Cl 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, t! 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Chicag:.. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the “Soo,” t! 
Rock Island, and a score of other roa 
throughout the Middle West ran “goo:! 
seed” trains, manned by seed exper'. 
from the various agricultural schools ani! 
experiment stations, and the fundament:! 
lesson of the necessity of good seed in o1 
der to secure large and good crops wi 
dinged into the ears of tens of thousand 
of farmers. Not only that, but thes 
same farmers were told where to get goo! 
seed, and how to test the seed the) 
bought. Out of Duluth, also, a “Potat: 
Special” was run. It was a “good seed” 
train, but in addition emphasized tl 
value of the dairy and the poultry farn 
for northern Minnesota. 

A little later all through the West spe 
cial trains on wheat, on oats, on corn, 01 
fertilization, on seed selection will agai: 
be going the rounds. Uhio is planning tv 
operate six wheat trains in August 
Michigan will do something of the sanx 
sort. A list of all the trains to be op 
erated through the summer in various 
parts of the country would be too long 
to print here, and would be needless. It 
is sufficient to say that the movement is 
nation wide, extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Georgia 
and Texas. 











North Dakota Instructors Aboard the Northern Pacific “Better Farming Special’ 
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In simple justice to itself the Northwestern 
Miller feels it only proper to ask public rec- 
ognition of the circumstance that it is on 
terms of intimate acquaintance with a miller 
who buys a new motor car each year because 
the old car becomes dusty and he wearies 
of the color. 








TREACHEROUS REPRESENTATIVES 


In his special message to Congress re- 
turning without approval, that is vetoing, 
the celebrated and most infamous “Farm- 
ers’ Free List Bill,” the President made 
especial mention of the damaging effect 
such legislation would have upon the 
milling industry of the United States. 

In making objections to the bill he 
said that to admit Canada’s manufactures 
would not lower prices in this country, 
but would give her access to our markets 
for nothing, while the privilege might be 
used to obtain a corresponding concession 
from her. He said: “The same thing is 
true of that part of the present bill in 
which meat and flour is put on the free 
list for countries with whom we have a 
reciprocal agreement and which receive 
free our agricultural products. This 
limits the admission of free.meat and 
flour to Canada only. Meat in Canada 
aud flour in Canada are as high as they 
are in the United States, and in many in- 
stances higher. We asked to have free 
trade in these two articles under the reci- 
procity agreement, but Canada declined, 
for the reason that she feared the effect 
of the competition of our meat packers 
and our flour mills with her packers and 
millers. 

“Now it is proposed to open this mar- 
ket to the Canadian packers and millers 
without our having access to the Ca- 
nadian market. Such action will not re- 
duce the price of meat or flour in this 
country. That is shown by the fact 
that they were afraid of our competition. 
In normal times their importations will 
have no effect upon our markets, and 
hence the admission from Canada of 
meat and flour will be of practically no 
benefit to the consumer, but will offer 
an inducement to capitalists thinking 
of building mills or packing-houses to put 
them on the Canadian side of the border 
where they can have the advantages of 
both markets free.” 

Fortunately for the welfare of Ameri- 
cin millers the President had the sense 
and courage to veto this unfair bill, which 
deliberately attempted to destroy their 
industry, and fortunately the reckless and 
vengeful members of Congress were not 
strong enough to carry it over his veto, 
although they were willing to do so, if 
they had the power. The President has 
called this sort of tariff legislation, not 
tariff for fair trade, not tariff for reve- 
nue only, but “tariff for politics only,” 
and that fitly describes it. 

It is both astonishing and alarming that 
« Congress could be found perfectly will- 
ing to put in the utmost jeopardy Ameri- 
can industries, without receiving any con- 
cessions in return and merely as a po- 
litical move. Millers all over the country 
should realize how narrowly they escaped 
the blow aimed at them by the reckless 
senators and representatives who voted 
for this bill in order to. make political 
capital for themselves, and they should 
now hold them strictly accountable for 
their treachery to the industrial interests 
which, in common with the farming in- 
terests, they are supposed to represent. 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, the 
leader in this move to give Canadian mill- 
ers an unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors on this side of the line, repre- 
sents one of the important milling states 
in the country. The milling industry of 
Wisconsin is a factor in the state’s pros- 
perity. There are no very great milling 
centers, but the flour mills of the state 
are scattered, and each does its full share 
in the development of its prosperity; it 


pays taxes and it employs labor and it is 
entitled to consideration. 

Both the millowners and the mill op- 
eratives of Wisconsin should remember 
that their own representative in the Unit- 
ed States Senate was foremost in advo- 
cating a bill that would have given their 
Canadian competitors access to their 
markets, without any corresponding priv- 
ilege on the other side. Senator La Fol- 
lette was perfectly willing to deliberately 
sacrifice the millers of his own state; to 
tie them hand and foot and deliver them 
over to competitors whose markets they 
were debarred from entering, in order 
to make capital for himself with the 
farmers, whom he imagined would be 
fooled into believing that his farmers’ free 
list was in the way of recompense for free 
Canadian wheat. Senator La _ Follette 
cherishes the mistaken notion that he is a 
possible candidate to succeed President 
Taft; the millers of Wisconsin now know 
exactly what to expect from this gentle- 
man should he ever succeed in his ambi- 
tion. 

Minnesota is pre-eminently a milling 
state. It is an absolute and indisputable 
fact that flour milling has been the very 
basis of its development and prosperity, 
and it still remains one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing interests therein. 
Moreover, it is almost the only one that 
has no trusts and does not operate on 
trust methods. The cry of trust, there- 
fore, could not be used as an excuse for 
attempting to damage this industry. In 
almost every town and village in that 
portion of Minnesota where wheat is 
raised there exists a flour mill operating 
independently. The state is pre-eminently 
a flour-making state; the very leader in 
the industry. 

Both senators from Minnesota voted 
for free Canadian flour, and many of its 
representatives did likewise. They did 
not care enough about the welfare of the 
mills in their own state to insist that if 
flour was admitted free into this coun- 
try it should be given free entry into 
Canada. They were perfectly willing to 
toss over the milling industry of the state 
of Minnesota, as if it were beneath con- 
tempt, if, by so doing, they could make a 
little paltry political capital among those 
who do not realize how much the pros- 
perity of the flour mills means to the 
continued welfare of the commonwealth. 
These senators and representatives should 
be remembered by the millers and by the 
thousands of men who work for them and 
earn good wages. This one act should be 
sufficient to seal their political doom. 

There are other milling states whose 
representatives in Congress showed them- 
selves antagonistic to the millers, who 
voted to give Canadian flour free entry 
into American markets while American 
flour was refused entry into Canadian 
markets. The millers in these states 
should show their disapproval of this 
course in the most emphatic manner pos- 
sible. A congressman is supposed to 
represent not one interest but all in his 
state. If he sacrifices one in order to 
curry favor with the other, which he sup- 
poses is the larger numerically and the 
most influential politically, he is a moral 
coward and unworthy of confidence, and 
his political life is forfeit. The North- 
western Miller sincerely hopes that mill- 
ers who have thus been’ exposed to the 
ruthless political treachery of their repre- 
sentatives will manifest their feeling di- 
rectly and in no uncertain manner, to the 
end that those who have been guilty of 
this attempted wrong may suffer. 


THE VALUE OF GOOSE WHEAT 


The following communication from the 
president of Farwell & Rhines, needs no 
comment. It is another of those unso- 
licited testimonials te the character of 
goose wheat which are so unwelcome to 
the pseudo-scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture who are entirely responsi- 
ble for the widespread substitution of this 
bastard wheat for standard qualities. 


Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1911. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I am glad that somebody has the 
courage to tell the truth about the so- 
called durum wheat. 

If mills were compelled to run on this 
miserable stuff entirely, it would de- 
crease their capacity at least one-half. I 
do not believe any hundred-barrel mill 
could produce more than fifty barrels of 
flour from this wheat in twenty-four 
hours, and the only demand there would 
be for the flour would be from a few 
macaroni manufacturers. 

As I wrote you once before, northern 
New York had a very sad experience with 
this wheat about forty years ago. A seed 
dealer sent to Russia and got some of this 
wheat and induced farmers to raise it, to 
their sorrow. This wheat was called at 
that time, Russia or rice wheat, but it 
was identically the same grade that is 
now called durum. I have milled this 
wheat on millstones and rolls, and have 
never been able to get anywhere near sat- 
isfactory results. 

The last year this wheat was raised in 
northern New York, it was ground up for 
feed, the raising of it abandoned entirely, 
and it has never been grown here since. 

Any miller who blends this wheat with 
any other grades in my opinion makes a 
mistake, as there is no other wheat grown, 
that we know of, that will mill satisfac- 
torily with this wheat. It has, however, 
one redeeming feature, and that is it can- 
not be mixed, like velvet chaff, with 
standard grades of wheat, without detec- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

F. P. Runes. 


THE DEAN OF THE TRADE 


Sixty-five years ago this month, Homer 
Baldwin, of Youngstown, Ohio, now eigh- 
ty-six years of age, started in the milling 
business on his own account, at Girard, 
Ohio, and he is still engaged at his trade, 
solving its problems and apparently as 
much interested in the process of making 
flour as he was when he first began. 

The writer of this recently passed 
through several of the Minnesota towns 
which were the cradle of the so-called 
“milling revolution,” by which spring 
wheat flour, once the despised pariah of 
the eastern trade, jumped into profitable 
prominence and enlarged demand. Dun- 
das, Hastings, Northfield, Cannon Falls 
and Faribault are names intimately asso- 
ciated with the development in milling 
which was of such tremendous importance 
to the whole Northwest, which indeed was 
the very basis of the prosperity of that 
whole section, for had it not been for the 
discovery of the real value of spring 
wheat, the lands of the Northwest would 
not have invited the flood of settlers who 
made the wilderness blossom. 

In some of these towns the old mills 
that saw the birth of the new era in mill- 
ing have fallen into decay, and the pio- 
neers, Gardner, Ames, Archibald and 
others, have passed away. In others, the 
mill still continues its daily task of grind- 
ing, although the new owners seldom 
pause to think of what they owe to those 
who made the way plain for the present 
importance of their plants. In Youngs- 
town, both the mill and the miller remain, 
and the mind that first saw the advantage 
of the new process in milling and had the 
courage to adopt it is still directed to- 
ward the progress of the industry. 

Thirty years ago, the milling papers, 
and especially the Northwestern Miller, 
contained frequent references to the work 
of Homer Baldwin, for, then as now, he 
was deeply interested in improving the 
quality of flour, and his advice and coun- 
sel were eagerly sought by his fellow mill- 
ers who looked upon him as a leader, and 
a wise one, in the mechanical advance- 
ment of the trade. The yellowed pages of 
the files of these journals look very old, 
and those who spent the energies of youth 
in filling up their columns have grown 
gray in the service, but Homer Baldwin, 
whose beginning antedates them by six- 
teen years, is still busily at work. 
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Sixty-five years of continuous and con- 
sistent effort in one line of endeavor af- 
fords a striking commentary on_ those 
who, after a quarter of a century, feel 
that they ought to retire because of their 
long and arduous service. Mr. Baldwin 
has a record nearly three times as long, 
and yet the work does not pall on him. 
He has witnessed all the evolutions of the 
trade, from the mere grist mill to the 
great merchant mill, from the millstone 
to the roller mill, from the coarse, rough 
ground flour to the beautiful, finely fin- 
ished and spotlessly white product which 
now supplies the world. How many 
vaunted inventions he has seen arrive, 
flourish and decline; how many fortunes 
made, only to vanish; how many competi- 
tors arrive at success, only to pass be- 
yond. Still the old miller keeps on grind- 
ing, still he sees the wheels go round and 
listens to the pleasant hum of machinery, 
finding it all well worth while. 

His survival is testimony to the perma- 
nency of his trade. It is wholesome, in 
these days of kaleidoscopic changes, to 
mark the pioneer, with eighty-six years 
behind him, more than half of them 
passed as mill proprietor, still “enduring, 
still persevering and still finding secrets 
in the wheat berry that yet challenges 
man’s best endeavors. The Northwestern 
Miller is proud that during all the years 
of its life Mr. Baldwin has been its firm 
friend, and it sincerely hopes that he may 
long be spared to continue a connection 
with the trade which is honorable both to 
him and it. 


THE “LOCAL DEMAND” EXCUSE 


The Northwestern Miller has already 
spoken in terms of strong disapproval of 
the unbusiness-like manner in which some 
millers handle their sales of bran and 
middlings. Scrupulous in keeping their 
contracts on flour, they seem to think 
that it does not matter whether they meet 
their engagements for other products or 
not, and that the buyer can await their 
convenience in shipping without loss 
either of trade or profit. 

This is a very singular attitude which 
cannot be explained except that custom, 
which is no criterion in such matters, tol- 
erates a certain latitude in making ship- 
ments on one class of the mill’s product 
which would not be permissibie on an- 
other. 

The Northwestern Miller is unable to 
see why it is not just as important, just 
as binding upon the miller and just as 
much a matter of business honor to keep 
engagements for feed as for flour. 

Millers will make complaint against 
flour buyers who do not take their en- 
gagements promptly, and will also find 
fault with buyers of other products who 
do not come to time with shipping orders, 
yet, if their local trade demands stuff 
which they find a profit in furnishing, they 
will very coolly hold up shipments on 
sales made to eastern buyers, and seem to 
think that they have made sufficient ex- 
cuse when they plead the local demand. 

A case has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Northwestern Miller in which 
a buyer purchased a car of bulk mid- 
dlings to be shipped within fifteen days. 
The sale was duly accepted. When the 
contract time had expired the buyer wrote 
to the mill asking for the documents 
showing that the shipment had _ been 
made. In due time the reply came and it 
was to the effect that the local demand 
had been so heavy that the mill had been 


unable “to accumulate a surplus” of a 
carload. Moreover, the buyer was in- 
formed that it would be “some little 


time” before the shipment could be made. 

The mill which made this answer to a 
demand for the goods sold trusted that 
the explanation it gave “would be satis- 
factory.” It is difficult to see how such 
an answer could be “satisfactory” to a 
buyer who, acting in good faith, had made 
a contract with the mill and had sold to 
others on the strength of it. 

What is right for the seller is equally 
right for the buyer. In this instance the 
excuse given for failing to keep a con- 
tract was puerile. The sale was not predi- 
cated upon the accumulation of a sur- 
plus, and the demand of the local trade 
had nothing whatever to do with the ne- 
cessity of shipping the goods on time. 
Good, sound, business methods should 
extend to every detail in the operation of 
a mill, and, in the matter of contract 
keeping, sales of flour are no more impor- 
tant than sales of bran. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 





Kansas Crry, Aug. 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Trade is quiet in every direction. 
There is a fair run of small orders, but 
large buyers all appear to regard the 
market as too high. Wheat is in fair 
movement, with dull cash demand here. 
Feed firm. R. E. Srerrine. 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 29.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour trade continues very dull. 
Millers are firm in their quotations and 
buyers indifferent to booking round lots. 
Some little business has been done for ex- 
port. Feed prices firm, demand dull. 
Wheat receipts continue very light. 

Peter Deruien. 

Bosron, Aug. 29.—(Special Telegram) 

Spring wheat millers openly firm, but 
quietly offering at concessions of 10c¢ or 
more, in order to induce buying. One 
Minneapolis mill reports good business 
the past week around $5.80 in wood. Re- 
ported that sales were made of Minne- 
apolis patents in Connecticut at $5.25@ 
5.30 in sacks to bakers, with good busi- 
ness. Spring wheat country patents, $5.50 
@5.70, Soft winter flours in fair de- 
mand at a shade lower prices. Ohio and 
Indiana patents, $4.35@4.65; New York 
and Michigan, $4.30@4.60. Kansas pat- 
ents sell well in a small way at $4.40@ 
1.50 in sacks, with $5 asked for fancy. 
Millfeed quiet, but steady. 


Louis W. DePass. 


Piutapevpnta, Aug. 29. (Special Tele- 


gram)—Flour dull and weak to sell. 
~Samuet S. Dantets. 
Batrimore, Aug. 29.-—— (Special Tele- 
gram) — Flour quiet and held about 


teady. Demand light. Feed quiet and 
unchanged, Wn ILLIAM KE. Barrzev.. 


Monrrear, Aug. 29.-— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Locel and export demand for 
spring wheat flour is fairly good and the 
undertone to the market is steadier, but 
the trade in winter wheat grades is quiet. 
Oats are fairly active and strong. ‘The 
export trade in wheat is dull. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 


Winnirec, Aug. 29.—- (Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat market today acted con- 
trary to bullish crop news, and closed 
lower. 


R. Ww. Morrison. 


Tri-State Retail Feed Dealers 

Between 50 and 75 members attended 
the second annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Retail Feed Dealers’ Association 
in Geneva, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week. In alling the convention to 
order, President Charles lL. Carrier, of 
Sherburne, N. Y., said the principal con- 
sideration which induced the officers to 
select Geneva as the place of meeting was 
because of its being the seat of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which would give the members an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the scien- 
tific side of the control of the feed busi- 
ness. 

Dr. Whitman H. Jordan, director of 
the Experiment Station, delivered the 
principal address of the convention, 
speaking on the subject of “Commercial 
Feeds.” He discussed the status of the 
state inspection of feedingstuffs, explain- 
ing that the growth of the business of 
selling various cereal by-products as feed 
for cattle and other domestic animals has 
placed the farmers and the executives of 
the state on the defense to protect them- 
selves on the one hand and the public on 
the other against the introduction of 
worthless materials in animal feeds, 

Accurate scientific analyses of samples 
officially taken of feedingstuffs on sale in 
the state were exhibited in connection 
with the address, which showed that such 
things as peanut shucks, oat hulls and 
ground corncobs in considerable quanti- 
ties had been mixed with commercial 
feeds. Besides these substances, which 
have little value as animal food, owing to 
their indigestibility or lack of nutritive 
properties, Dr. Jordan said that from 2 
to 3 per cent of sand had béen found in 
some of the new molasses feeds during 
the past five years. 
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To show how the introduction of worth- 
less materials in feeds had come about, 
Dr. Jordan said: 

“In the early trade the feed business 
was relatively a simple trade. The busi- 
ness consisted of the handling of the ce- 
real grains, hay and other coarse mate- 
rials, all of which are well known. Today 
many of the feedingstuffs are commodi- 
ties that are not so simple or so well 
known. This change has been brought 
about by the selling of feeds of certain 
by-products and the gathering together 
as feeds of certain waste materials. Some 
of these by-products make valuable food- 
stuffs for animals. These include the by- 
products of the manufacture of starch, 
brewers’ grains, the molasses feeds, the 
hominy fe eeds and the oil meals. All of 
these are standard things and are all use- 
ful for animal food, as they contain parts 
of the cereals that are valuable. 

“But there are other by-products which 
are practically worthless. There is posi- 
tive evidence that 10 carloads of peanut 
shells were received not long since in the 
city of Buffalo and that these shells went 
into feed. There have been 10 or more 
mixtures detected that contained a blend- 
ing of wheat bran and ground corncobs. 
Our breakfast food people put their oat 
hulls on the market in the form of feed.” 

The following officers were re-elected: 
president, Charles L. Carrier, Sherburne, 


N. Y; vice-president, John C. Harring- 
ton, Montrose, Pa; secretary, H. M. 


King, Waterville, N. Y; treasurer, M. J. 
Mudge, Afton, N. Y; additional memper 
of the executive committee, F. C. Jones, 
Bullville, N. Y. 

The Tri-State Retail Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation is an organization still in its in- 
fancy. It was formed in New York city a 
little over a year ago and held its first 
meeting in Binghamton, N. Y., last sum- 
mer with 72 members. At this year’s ses- 
sion 30 new members were taken into the 


.association. The members are from three 


states—New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The purpose of the associa- 





tion is to protect from losses the retail 
feed dealers who are members and also 
to provide a tribunal in the form of an 
arbitration committee where differences 
between members may be settled. 
R. J. Arxrns. 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 28. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 

















Aug. 25 in bus (000’s omitted): 

Fort Willlaam— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
te Be Ap 426 176 24 2% 
FRE 60 32 11 2 
Consolidated ..... 132 94 22 30 
oe a eae 458 30 9 “ss 
2 Gare: 41 12 1 1 
CS Ey bore 66:60:85 40 115 13 1 

RN i ed weed 1,160 461 82 34 

Port Arthur— 

Port ArtBGr ...<.. 359 494 66 1 
Horn. & Co... ose 76 7 31 63 
Thunder Bay ..... 71 175 52 eae 

WAR Scare as 507 678 149 65 

Tot., both points 1,668 1,140 232 99 
VeaP OBO .ccoscces 1,579 3,957 401 $F 
SIMON «0.656 < a's-08 1,048 861 33 18 

STOCKS BY GRADE 

W heat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. lhard ..... R. Mears Si Wass cs 124 
No. 1 northern.. S01 Be... 3 GC. We ase 662 
No. 2 northern.. 473 No. 3 C. W.... 96 
No. 3 northern.. 90 . Mies occ cess 4 
Te” gcwuwedic SOT CURD oc ceciedss 252 
Wek osawes 23 
ere 267 oY rr 1,140 

TOtAL 2 isc 1.668 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of flour and wheat from America at 3,- 
422,000 bus, against 1,294,000 last year. 
Since July 1, exports approximate 20,- 
151,000 bus, against 10,341,000 in 1910. 





The State Commission in Lunacy, 
Utica, N. Y., will receive bids until Sept. 
5 on 9,799 bbls of straight flour, to be de- 
livered in shipments from Sept. 30 to Dec. 
I, to the 13 state hospitals. Flour sam- 
ples of each shipment are required to 
meet the hospital standard of analysis, 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 


GLASGOW 

Guiascow, Aug. 30.—The market is 
quiet and demand small. Some moderate 
sales of Minnesota and Manitoba patents 
were put through, but the demand is dis- 
appointing and slow for soft winters and 
Kansas flours. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are: approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


a ay a are 28s @ 28s 6d 
DUPRMG = G6 0 sic Sten vicars tees 22s @ 23s 
PPO. CIEE 6s sce tes ve +e. 228 64@23s fa 

pt See rer een 25s 64@ 27s 

Winter first patent........... 24s 64 @ 25s ‘id 
Extra fancy, prompt........ 23s @ 24s 
PORN, BRUINS aikscccsexen 22s @ 22s 64 

Canadian spring patent....... 27s @ 28s 

Canadian winter patent...... 238s 64d @ 24s 64 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above qu: 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 


Liverpoot, Aug. 30.—There is a stead: 
tone to the market, but trade is quiet an‘! 
sales are confined to small lots for im 
mediate wants. Buyers hold off, waitiny 
for lower prices; meanwhile America: 
mills are asking somewhat higher. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per saci 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotation 
asked by mills’ for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent...... .. 278 94@28s 3 
Minnesota second patent...... 26s @ 26s | 
Witter Great patent... .63...-% 53 24s 64 @25s ' 
Winter extra fancy. .......00« 23s @24s 
Canadian spring patent...... 25s 94 @ 26s: 
ee ee ea 25s 94@ 27s 311 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including con 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above qu 
tations. 





LONDON 


Lonnon, Aug. 30.—The market 
steady, but demand has been disappoin! 
ing. Some moderate sales were pu! 
through on spot, but there is practicall) 
no ¢.i.f. business passing. C.i.f. offers and 
spot prices are too far apart to admit 0! 
much business. - , 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sac! 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotation 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent........ 28s @ 28s ' 
Minnesota second patent...... 26s @ 268 | 
Minnesota first clear.......... 22s 6d @238s 6 
Minnesota low grade......... 19s 94@ 20s 





3 Sn a eee ee eae 25s 6d@: 


@ 428 


ON eee eer ee 39s 
Canadian spring patent...... 26s @ 2 
Town households ex-mill..... 26s 6d @27 





Re 8 ee Re ee ene een ee 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo 
tations. 


AMSTERDAM 


AmsterpaM, Aug. 30.—Flour is a drag 
ging sale. Buyers act with caution and 
reserve, while holders are not disposed 
to make any concessions. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (22 
gross): 

Minnesota first patent... 


1 Ibs 


eee @14.00 florins 


Minnesota second patent. ..... @11.75 florins 
NUE GEE. on av ¢ £60 4046 3% COS @11.50 florins 
SEE Pe ee ee @12.75 florins 
TEGMORS BLVGIORE 6k icicisccs ct cee @11.25 florins 


*“Holland’ terms mean 2 per cent com- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 days 
sight draft. 





Weekly Flour Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpu 
with com 
Aug. 27 Aug. 2 
1909 


at milling centers for two weeks, 
parisons, in barrels: 


Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1910 





Minneapolis . -842,970 320,150 321,275 
Duluth-Superior 6,200 14,700 15,910 
Milwaukee 20,490 19,390 33,600 

ei) eee 369,660 354,240 370,785 











47 outside mills* 128,745 ...... % (a 
Aggregate sprg.498,405 ...... 498,555 ..... 
St. Louis ....%. . 8 

St. Louist ..... 42,900 45,900 41,600 76 
pe 98,100 89,700 75,900 ..... 
Indianapolis 14.290 11,460 14,265 18,82 
ee Sea 15,000 15,000 15,700 15,70) 
Rochester ..... 13,000 12,700 9,400 ..... 
CRUG 0. o's'a ts 22,500 19,200 20.500 22,35: 
Kansas City ... 48,000 48,700 72,800 78,25 
Kansas Cityt...102,850 118,365 100,825 104,47! 
Delete...) twins 31,200 34,800 26,500 33,60: 
Toledof _...-.+. 93,310 103,190 100,105 61.59 
Cleveland ..... 7,800 7,800 7,800 4,50! 
Nashville** me Ne eh Be ee 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 
34,575 bbls. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri rive: 
and Kansas mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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MASTER BAKERS CONVENE 


National Association Holds Annual Session 
at Kansas City With 800 in Attendance 
—George F. Clarke Elected President 


Large. attendance, favorable weather 
and splendid preparation for both the 
business and entertainment features com- 
bined to score success for the fourteenth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers at Kansas 
City last week. 

The total registration numbered near- 
ly 800, of which about 250 were ladies. 
While the number of manufacturers, mill- 
ers, flour salesmen, etc., in attendance 
was large, those familiar with previous 
conventions said that the percentage of 
actual bakers at the gathering was more 
than normal. 

The first arrivals came to the conven- 
tion city Monday, among these being the 
members of the executive committee, who 
were in session much of the day complet- 
ing details and going over several matters 
of importance to the association. The 
general meeting began Tuesday morning. 
By noon of that day, more than 500 had 
revistered at the booth. 

Che convention proper was called to 
order at 11 o’clock by President Paul 
Schulze, of Chicago. In the absence of a 
minister, opening invocation was deliv- 
ercd by H. R. Clissold, of Chicago. 

B. Howard Smith, chairman of the Kan- 
sis City local committee, followed with 
a welcome to the city and introduced 
D. A. Harzfeld, who extended the official 
welcome in the absence of Mayor Brown. 
Hie was followed by the Rev. Mr. Small, 
who, with apologies for late arrival, ex- 
tended a welcome to the churches of the 
city. 

President Schulze responded on behalf 
of the association, and then announced 
the appointment of Messrs. Van Cleef, 
Bamford and Marshall as sergeants-at- 
arms. 

President Schulze then delivered his an- 
nual address. 


PRESIDENT SCHULZE’S ADDRESS 


In his address President Paul Schulze 
said in part: 

Let us look back over some of the more 
important events of the past year, which 
has been one of great progress in the 
baking business. As the executive com- 
mittee’s “report will show, committee 
meetings have been splendidly attended; 
every member was present at all meet- 
ings, while in Milwaukee and Kansas 
City we had the pleasure of having three 
and four ex-presidents with us. 

One matter in which you are all in- 
terested is the Chicago bread weight case, 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It will probably be settled once 
for all before the end of 1911. 

Another matter of importance is the 
work of the reciprocal exchange, with of- 
fices here in Kansas City, under the man- 
agement of Bruce Dodson. This ex- 
change has saved many of our members 
hundreds of dollars on their insurance. 

I wish to warn all members to beware 
of the operation of fakers who are try- 
ing to bunco bakers. Several such cases 
have come to our notice during the year, 
and I want to urge every member to re- 
port such matters promptly to the secre- 
tary, so he can warn all other members 
in ample time for them to be prepared. 

I have come before the fourteenth con- 
vention of the national association to 
make public charges of a most serious 
nature. The defendant in the case is a 
woman, and a woman whom most of you 
will recognize. It is a case that is espe- 
cially important in its bearing on the 
baking industry. ~ 

A few weeks ago a lady called at my 
office. She was a nice-appearing lady, 
with a neat bundle under her arm. She 
sat down and told me her story; she 
lived in Chicago, and had an original rec- 
ipe for “Health Bread” made out of 
whole wheat. Her neighbors heard of her 
bread and got into the habit of buying it. 
They liked it so well and found it so de- 
licious that they were “quite crazy about 
it,” she said, and she had built up a very 
nice trade, baking it all in her kitchen at 
home. 

Perhaps a big baking concern like mine 
would buy the recipe from her and put 
this new health bread on the general mar- 
ket. Would I like to examine the bread? 
She had brought along a sample. 
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I told her I would be very glad indeed 
to look at the bread. I found it a very 
nice-looking loaf on the outside; the 
crust was a little hard, but it looked 
good and appetizing. Cutting the loaf, I 
found, as expected, that while it was very 
nice part way in, the center wasn’t baked 
at all—it was just so much dough. I 
called her attention to this, and she was 
highly indignant that I should question its 
wholesomeness. “Perhaps you get most 
of your loaves baked more thoroughly 
than this, madam?” I suggested. “My, 
no,” she said. “They’re all just like that 
—that loaf is perfectly baked!” 

Now that woman is unquestionably 
committing murder. I refrained from 
asking how many of her neighbors had 
died from indigestion since they com- 
menced to eat her health bread. All the 
same, she felt very much insulted to think 
I had questioned the perfection of her 
baking, and left without her sample loaf. 
I kept it on my desk for a week or more, 
and every day showed more plainly that 
the whole mass in the center was just 
raw, sticky dough. 

This country is just full of housewives 
in precisely that same fix. They are proud 
of their cooking, and so are their folks, 
and they think they are doing their duty 


GEORGE F. CLARKE 


President National Association of Master 
Bakers 


by baking at home. Their kitchen equip- 
ment is such that they can’t possibly bake 
a big loaf clear to the center without 
burning the outside. Their ovens, like 
those of all kitchen stoves, are incapable 
of developing the proper temperature, 
and are devoid of the necessary moisture. 

The long-suffering stomachs of their 
families continue to pay the penalty of 
this mistaken sense of duty. Hundreds 
of thousands of wives and mothers are 
wondering today why their folks have so 


(Continued on page 542.) 





Iowa Flour Company 

George S. Johnson, of the G. S. John- 
son Co., flour jobbers, Davenport, Iowa; 
W. R. Johnson and E. M. Carpenter, of 
the Carpenter-Johnson Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and G. F. Comegys, agent at 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., have incorporated the Iowa 
Flour Co., of Des Moines. Capital stock, 
$50,000. The company will commence 
business Sept. 1. 

While doing a wholesale flour jobbing 
business, the company will make a spe- 
cialty of Pillsbury’s Best. 





Canadian Northwest Crops 

Winnirec, Aug. 29.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Frost has again visited some dis- 
tricts and slight damage is reported. In 
the course of one week many points have 
reported a little frost. The total damage 
for the season is still estimated small. 
Weather is cloudy today in Manitoba. 


Most Manitoba wheat is cut and progress 
is good in Saskatchewan. Some places 
still need hot weather. 

R. W. Morrison. 





Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 

Niagara Fatis, Aug. 238. — (Special 
Telegram)—A meeting of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
is being held here. ‘Today’s and tomor- 
row’s sessions are of the star chamber 
order, being behind closed doors and none 
but members allowed to attend. Noth- 
ing but private and executive matters 
were discussed. An open session will fol- 
low, at which the principal speaker will 
be Dr. Wiley, though several others will 
read papers. No information as to topics 
is to be had so far. About 40 members 
have been in attendance. There are to be 
no social features whatever and the meet- 
ing will close Tuesday afternoon. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





NEW BAY STATE MILL 


Of 4,000 Bblis Capacity—Rye Mill, 200 Bbls 
—Bold and Rich in Architecture—Special 
Features—Completion Early in 1912 
The preliminaries for the magnificent 
4,000-bbl mill of the Bay State Milling 
Co., at Winona, Minn., are well in hand. 
As already stated, this mill will be eight 
stories, 50x166 feet on the ground, and 
will be of heavy concrete re-enforced 
construction. The first two floors will 
be devoted to flour storage. On the third 
floor will be the packing department; 
on the fourth, the rolls; on the fifth, the 
spouting; on the sixth, the purifiers; on 
the seventh and eighth, the bolters and 

dust collectors. 

The wheat cleaning department will oc- 
cupy a space of 40x50 feet at one end of 
the building and the wheat storage an 
area of 10x50 feet. The latter will run 
from the top of the building to the 
ground floor and will contain five bins, 
with a total capacity of 30,000 bus. 

The machinery equipment of the mill 
proper will substantially consist of 63 
double 9x30 rolls, 15 80-inch bolters, 26 
centrifugal reels, 30 purifiers, 4 washers 
and 4 driers, 7 wheat separators, 3 
scourers and 15 packers. 

The contract provides that the building 
shall be finished by Nov. 20. Shipping of 
the machinery will be begun in 30 days. 
The Bay State company is to do its own 
work of installing the machinery. 

Forming a part of the building will be 
a 200-bbl rye mill embodying all the lat- 
est features known to that kind of mill- 
ing. This will be located in the end of 
the building in which the cleaning de- 
partment is situated. 

The Bay State Milling Co., in under- 
taking the building of this large mill, 
will not spare money in making it not 
only a most modern mill, but one measur- 
ing up to the highest ideal. There will be 
some ornate features about it. One of 
these will probably be a grinding-room 
with mosaic floor and tiled and pure 
white walls. Everything about the plant 
will be arranged to insure the greatest 
neatness and obtain the most attractive 
appearance, 

The exterior of the mill, while the de- 
tails have not all been decided upon, will 
be faced with brick and have bold, broken 
lines, which will give it a richness and 
strength in outline not commonly found 
in milling architecture. 

The prospects are that the mill will be 
ready for operation in the early new year. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee, 
has the contract for the entire machin- 
ery equipment, and it goes without say- 
ing that the thorough knowledge and ex- 
perience, as well as the large facilities 
possessed, will be employed to give the 
Bay State Milling Co. as complete and 
model a plant as human power can pro- 
duce. J. F. Harrison and W. H. Ham- 
mill represented the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
in the negotiations with the Bay State 
company. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Bay State Milling Co., having been very 
successful and built up a large busi- 
ness, will aim particularly to build a mill 
embodying the latest ideas and improve- 
ments in milling, and particularly one 
which will produce a superior product at 
minimum cost. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has the contract to erect the mill- 
house, and its well-known tfi®reughness 
gives earnest of a high-class building. 
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FROST IN THE NORTHWEST 
Severe in Northern North Dakota—Some 


Wheat Probably Affected—Late Flax 
Damaged—No Change in Estimates 


Possible damage from frost, both to 
wheat and flax, has been the dominating 
feature of the crop situation in the North- 
west during the last week. At northern 
points in North Dakota, there was frost 
on four nights—Aug. 22, 26, 27 and 28, 
it being reported quite severe at some of 
them. The frost extended even to the 
center of that state, and was reported at 
places in South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. 

What effect the frost had on wheat, is 
the interesting point to the trade. Though 
cutting was largely dohe by Aug. 20, 
there was still considerable wheat stand- 
ing when the frost came, particularly well 
toward the Canadian border. , 

As to the extent this wheat was affect- 
ed, is a mooted question. Some elevator 
managers believe that a material quantity 
was green enough to be susceptible to 
damage in a varying degree, especially in 
reducing the grade, while others hold that 


- practically no hurt was done. The thresh- 


er alone will determine the matter. 

There was considerable late flax which 
probably suffered from the frost. How- 
ever, experienced men contend that this 
flax was so backward that there was no 
chance at any time for it to mature. 

As has previously been stated, the qual- 
ity of the northwestern wheat crop will be 
very irregular, with a great deal of light- 
weight grain. 

The former estimates of the wheat crop 
of the three states, ranging from 135 to 
170 million bus, made by prominent men 
in the trade, are adhered to. 

The much vaunted corn crop of North 
Dakota was hard hit by the frost. 

Frepertck J. Ciark, 


Status of Wheat Crop 
The attached table, based on reports 
from mills, is a fair index of conditions 
applying to the wheat crop of the North- 
west. All reports said “no frost.” 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


Yield, bus Cut Th’'sh'’d 

1911 1910 Quality p. c. Pp. ¢. 
Owatonna .. 8-20 20 No.2 100 5 
St. Cloud .. 10 25 fair 100 10 
Fairmont .. 15 20 mixed 100 10 
Li. eee 12 a fair 100 35 
Madison ... 10 22 Nos. 2-3 100 60 
New Ulm .. 10 26 No. 1 90 50 
Mankato ..16-18 23 good 100 10 
Luverne 2-8 25-32 poor 54 as 
Lake Crystal 5-18 ae No. 2 100 10 
Chaska .... 18 24 mixed 100 25 
Faribault .. 13 16 poor 100 25 
Elysian ....17-18 20 good 100 he 
Rochester .. 8-20 20 poor 100 5-10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Yield, bus Cut Th'sh’d 

1911 1910 Quality p. e. Dp. ¢c. 
White Lake. 8 5 fair 100 50 
Groton 3-4 10-12 Nos, 2-3 100 10 
Yankton ... 8 14 No.1 100 50 
Ipswich .... 0 13 e Gags 
Howard ... 8% 20Nos.1-2 100 25 
RUUTOM cece 5 15 No.2 100 40 
Revillo bea 3 1S mixed 100 50 
Armour .... 10 12 good 100 25 
Aberdeen .. 3 9 fair 90 90 
Ashton .... 1% 12 No. 2 50 50 
Langford .. 3 10 No. 3 ss 5A 
Montrose .. 2-5 poor 100 50 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA 

Yield, bus Cut Th’sh’d 

1911 1910 Quality p. ec. pe 
Pelican Rpds 8 13 poor 100 25 
Fergus Falls 7 12 2,3,4 100 5 
Osakis ..... 6-15 12-20 1,2,3 100 25 
Th’f RiverF, 8-15 15 poor 100 ; 
COBDE bcc 5 20 coco. 3O0 40 
Crookston .. 14 S No, 3 100 20 
Little Falls. 6 ay ark. ae 25 
Morris ..... 7-8 14 poor 100 10 
Park Rapids 5-16 No. 2 100 10 
Melrose .... 5-15 5-15 2,4 100 5 
Graceville .. 4-6 10-14 90 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Yield, bus Cut Th'sh'd 

1911 19106 Quality p. ec. p. « 
Richardton.. 1-2 6-8 fair 90 none 
Edgeley ... 2-7 2-8 fair 100 1 
Valley City. 4-15 5 fair 100 10 
Lisbon ...:. 10 14 1,4 100 50 
Ashley ..... 10 9 No. 1 90 none 
Glen Ullin.. 4 good 95 none 
Kenmare ... 3 4 % 50 none 
Walhalla ...10-20 8-20 Seatpts 75 ; 
New R'ckf’d 10-12 2-3 Nos, 2-3 SO none 
Cooperstown 12-15 8-10 Nos.2-3 100 10 
Ellendale .. 3 is No.2 100 ‘ 
Devils Lake. . some none 


The Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, 
Wis., has filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, alleging 
that present malting and milling-in-tran- 
sit rates on rye and buckwheat, and their 
products, discriminate against Janesville 
in favor of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The Milwaukee, with other roads, is 
named in the case. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 22,820 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending Aug. 26) was 342,970 
bbls, against 321,275 in 1910, 228,675 in 
1909 and 254,095 in 1908. 

This week, while the 


same number of 


mills are in operation, the capacity rep-- 


resented is somewhat larger. The pro- 
duction ought to approximate 350,000 
bbls, compared with 340,250 in the cor- 
responding week in 1910. Next Monday, 
all the mills will be down for Labor Day. 

While there seems to be a moderate, 
healthy demand for flour, trade lacks the 
activity common at this time of year. A 
rush of orders, giving millers a greater 
number than they can readily fill, is an 
ideal condition and one insuring more 
generous profits than does a steady busi- 
ness of a volume only about sufficient to 
absorb the current output. However, 
some managers believe that there will yet 
be a rush for flour. 

Last week the siles made by Minneapo- 
lis mills varied greatly. The bookings 
ranged from 50 per cent of output to over 
100 per cent. It is doubtful. if aggregate 
sales equaled the week’s output. Sales 
also varied radically, one day with an- 
other. 

Buyers are acting very conservatively 
and taking flour as a rule only as it is re- 
quired for consumption. Hence small or- 
ders predominate, for comparatively 
prompt shipment. Usually mills have con- 
siderably less flour booked than on Sept. 
| in other years. 

Millers complain that shipping direc- 
tions do not come in fast enough. ‘This is 
a common condition, and in some degree 
it is restricting the flour output. In other 
words, were shipping directions forthcom- 
ing, the mills would run stronger. 

The export business is a lost art. Vir- 
tually no sales are being made from the 
Northwest. Importers seem to show very 
little interest, and cables are infrequent. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $5.15 
@5.35 per 196 lbs in wood. 

Minneapolis mills say that there is an 
increasing demand for bran. It is coming 
largely from mixed car trade. The fact 
that mills are so far behind on contracts 
for heavy feed probably has a tendency 
to make buyers take hold of bran where 
they need feed for prompt shipment. 

Heavy feed is firm at top prices. There 
are no signs of weakness in the market 
and mills are asking prompt prices for 
September shipment. For October, a dis- 
count of 50¢ per ton would be accepted 
on all grades, except bran. Latter is held 
firm for September-October shipment at 
current prices. 

Mills’ quotations follow: bran, in 100-lb 
sacks, $20.50@21 per ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $24@24.25; flour middlings, $26.50. 
For red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $27.50@28 
per ton is asked, 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Aug. 29: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co., Christian mill. 

National Milling Co,, Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, F and H mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and 
F mills, 

The Phoenix mill may be started Wednes- 
day or Thursday. 

REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 

Special reports of 47 outside mills (out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth), with a 
total capacity of 34,575 bbls, show that 
in the week ending Aug. 26, they made 
128,745 bbls of flour (representing 580,- 


B, Anchor, 


000 bus of wheat), against 17,775 in 
1910. 
TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 

The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports reflect conditions with “out- 
side” mills: 

Flour is the dullest in a long time. No 
foreign. Feed demand _ good; _ prices 
steady....No flour sales except scattered 
lots for immediate shipment. Foreign 
bids good for clear. Millfeed in good de- 
mand at top prices....Flour very dull; 
running only half time and not selling 
output. No foreign trade. Cannot supply 
feed demand....Buyers afraid of pres- 
ent prices. Good feed demand at full 
prices.... Better inquiry for quick ship- 
ment flour. Feed in very good demand. 

NORTHWESTERN WHEAT MOVEMENT 

For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 
26, receipts were in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


--iIn store— 


1911 1910 1909 1911 1910 

Minneapolis .. 2,025 2,642 1,982 3,784 2,533 
Devan ..66< s+ 160 946 25 242 1,970 
"TOCA: .:0. 5 3,486 3.2 588 2,007 4,026 4,503 


In 1908 the total for the two points was 
2,414,000 bus; in 1907, 855,000; in 1906, 
602,000; in 1905, 2,266,000. 

CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1910, to Aug. 26, 


were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1910-11 1909-10 1908-9 1907-8 
Minneapolis... 87,186 100,273 83,325 72,571 
DUIGth iss ss 26,756 60,317 49,465 43,5038 


° 113,942 160,! 590 132,790 116, 074 


Totals 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Of the 564 cars of wheat inspected at 
Minneapolis on Monday, representing two 
days’ receipts, 442 were spring wheat. 
Of the se, 47 cars graded No. 1 northern, 
161 No. 2 northern, 126 No. 3 northern, 37 
No. 4, 25 rejected and 36 no grade. Four 
cars of durum graded one car each of 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 About 
half of the No. 1 northern was old wheat, 
but over 90 per cent of the other grades 
was new wheat. This shows how large a 
percentage of the new wheat received to 
date is running No. 2 northern, or lower. 
At Minneapolis for the week ending 
Saturday, the receipts of wheat by cars 
were as follows, with comparisons: 
Aug. 27 Aug. 28 





Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1910 1909 

Wo. 2hard s+ 8 6 73 16 
No. l northern .. 224 228 534 382 
No. 2northern .. 440 259 576 387 
eee Kha aot x 274 91 160 75 
me. Gs xaes : 6 s 1 4 
Rejected 18 54 11 
No grade 90 18 23 
Waren 65:3 600 1,162 700 1,416 898 
Hard winter ... 376 342 18 449 
Macaroni ...... 12 20 446 234 
i Aer 19 15 208 7 
WOMSIR cacccss m -ghs0bu 27 aslcee 
Velvet chaff ... ... Sea a echie 197 
TOtRIe occ nciss 1,572 1,077 2,115 1,785 


LUNCHEON TO MR. FRANKLIN 

While Philip A. S. Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., New York, was in Minneapo- 
lis Friday last, a luncheon was given to 
him at the Minneapolis Club by the 
Northwestern Miller, at which were pres- 
ent about 20 of the exporting millers of 
Minneapolis. 
‘harles C. Bovey spoke in behalf of 
he millers, expressing the pleasure it 
gave them to welcome Mr. Franklin. 
While in the past the millers found it 
necessary on occasion to oppose Mr. 
Franklin and other steamship officials, 
particularly in connection with the Lon- 
don landing clause, he thought it had re- 
sulted in later bringing the men repre- 
senting the two interests into a closer 
friendship than that which previously ex- 
isted. Mr. Bovey said the millers hoped 
that, with the advent of Canadian reci- 






procity, they might do a large export 
business and have an opportunity to 
again utilize Mr. Franklin’s steamers. 

Mr. Franklin, responding, expressed his 
exceptional pleasure at again meeting the 
millers. He, too, hoped that reciprocity 
might contribute to a revival of the for- 
eign flour trade. In former days, flour 
had constituted a very important and 
most desirable part of the freight car- 
ried by his company’s boats. He spoke 
of what he had seen during his trip 
through the Canadian Northwest and said 
that he found a country there which he 
had never dreamed existed, immense in 
its possibilities, capable of supplying food 
for the whole world. If, as he hoped, 
there would be a great revival in the ex- 
port flour trade, he promised to do all in 
his power to help the millers get the 
business. 

Mr. Franklin remained but one day in 
Minneapolis, breaking there a long jour- 
ney across the continent, in the course 
of which he had visited the cities on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Canadian North- 
west. He was accompanied by his 
family. 


NEW LAKE RATE 


It is reported in Minneapolis that a 
rate of 2114c per 100 lbs on flour from 
Minneapolis to New York, lake and rail, 
will soon become effective. Tariffs cov- 
ering this rate, it is said, will be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission this 
week. 

In the event of such a tariff, all-rail 
rates would be expected to remain on 
the basis of 25c, Minneapolis to New 
York. This would make a 3'%c differ- 
ential between all-rail and lake rates, for 
which northwestern millers have long 
been contending. 


MIDLAND LINSEED CO. 


The Midland Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
has changed its corporate name to the 
Midland Linseed Products Co., and in- 
creased its capital stock to $10,000,000, of 
which half is preferred and half common. 
The officers are E. C. Warner, president; 
E. C. Bisbee, vice-president; George F. 
Piper, treasurer; Arthur L. Bisbee, sec- 
retary. Walter D. Douglas, the capital- 
ist, is one of the principals. 


MILLS TO SHUT DOWN LABOR DAY 


The flour mills of Minneapolis will gen- 
erally shut down Monday, because of its 
being Labor Day. This will reduce the 
output for the week about 50,000 bbls. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, is expected in Minneapolis this 
week. 

M. T. Gunderson is overhauling his 
mill at Kenyon, Minn., preparatory for 
work on new crops. 

E. N. Fairchild, president of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co., was a visitor in 
Minneapolis on Thursday. 

\ dust explosion followed by fire, de- 
stroyed elevator of A. C. Craft Co., at 


Moulton, Iowa. Loss, $7,000; insurance, 
$5,000. 
D. F. Chandler, formerly local manager 


of the mill at Stillwater, Minn., has tak- 
en the mill at Lake Benton, Minn., to 


operate. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is making 
a trip by automobile through Iowa and 
Illinois to Chicago. 

The Sharon (N. D.) Elevator & Mill- 
ing Co. has been incorporated by A. 
Carry, I. K. Bakken and O. T. Bentley; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

George C. Christian, the Minneapolis 
miller, is a director of the Midland Lin- 
seed Products Co., of Minneapolis, which 
is capitalized at $10,000,000. 


Northwestern mills making special 
products from durum wheat quote pat- 
ent at $4.75@4.80 bbl, jute, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, and semolina at $4.85@5. 

A. W. Clark, flour salesman, has taken 
a position with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, to travel in Illinois. He 
will make his headquarters at Peoria. 

Incorporated: Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Simcoe, N. D; capital stock, 
$25,000. + apd Elevator & Trading Co., 
Warwick, N. D; capital stock, $10,000. 

The cot Mad tr (N. D.) Mill & Light 
Co. has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock. D. D. Heilbert, O. O. Ras- 
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ius and Samuel Lee are the incorporat- 
ors. 

Before leaving for Oregon last weck, 
J. L. Tracy, of the firm of Brown & 
Tracy, grain, Minneapolis, was presented 
with a loving cup by his friends on 
*change. 

The C. S. Clapham Co., Boston, will in 
future represent the Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, in New England. 
The Marshall-Hackel Co. has heretofore 
had the agency. 


The Globe mill at Perham, Minn., of 
450 bbls, is offered for sale or lease on 
very favorable terms. The grain han- 
dling business at that point is an_ im- 
portant and profitable feature in itself. 

Burned: Minnesota Western Grain 
Co.’s elevator at Willmar, Minn; loss, 
$30,000; partly covered by insurance. Van 
Dusen-Harrington -Co.’s elevator at Phii!- 
lip, S. D; loss, $6,500; covered by in- 
surance. 

The Cereal Grading Co., Minneapoli:, 
is the name of a new company incorpo 
rated to do a general grain busines.. 
George O. Eddy, George P. Stout an:| 
H. A. Blomgren are the principals. Capi 
tal stock, $15,000. 

John A. Dunn, president of the Par! 
River (N. D.) Milling Co., has found hoy 
inconvenient it is to be quoted twice i) 
the same issue of a paper as to crops 
when there has been a radical change ii 
conditions between the two interviews 
About July 22, when he left for the East. 
conditions were favorable and he so stat 
ed in New York. On his return, Aug. 11. 
wheat had lost ground heavily. In th 
Northwestern Miller of Aug. 16, a repor 
from him at Park River to that effec: 
was published, along with the favorab) 
one from New York. Some friends hay 
jokingly called his attention to the mat 
ter. 


BAKERY NOTES 

Plans for the establishment of a co 
operative bakery in Minneapolis are ma 
turing. Members of the various labo: 
unions are to be stockholders. Incorpori 
tion papers are being prepared, and wil! 
be submitted for approval at an ear! 
joint meeting of-unions.+» A site for th 
bakery is said to have been tentativel: 
picked out. , 

L. L. Gilbert and his son, W. J. Gilbert 
of the L. L. Gilbert Baking Corporation. 
New Haven, Conn., passed through Min 
neapolis yesterday. Returning from the 
national convention at Kansas City, the) 


_were here looking over the Regan Baker 


and some of the flour mills. 


An average price asked for Missouri 
and Kansas soft winter wheat patent 
flour, delivered in Minneapolis, in bulk, is 
$3.95 per 196 lbs. Straight flour is held 
at about $3.75. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Capacity of mill at Madras, Oregon, is 
being increased 25 bbls to 75. 

C. M. Bolton, of the Globe mill, Per- 
ham, Minn., has been in Minneapolis for 
the last two days. 

Charles J. White, head miller at Can- 
non Falls, Minn., for the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., was in the city last week 
looking for a second miller. 

The Barnett & Record Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has secured a contract from the 
Conrad Schrier Brewing Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., for the erection of eight concrete 
storage tanks, with a total capacity of 
400,000 bus. 

Oscar C. Stafford, a resident of Minne- 
apolis for 40 years, died Thursday lasi, 
aged 82 years. As a sheet-metal worker. 
he invented the Stafford round-cornered 
elevator bucket, from which he derived : 
substantial income. 


The mill at Appleton, Minn., is owned 
and operated by the W. J. Jennison 
Co., of Minneapolis. Hence the improve- 
ments being made to the Appleton mill 
are by that company and not by the 
Commander Mill, as stated in this de- 
partment last issue. The two companies 
are wholly independent of one another. 

EK. J. Dalby, who for over a year was 
superintendent of a 1,000-bbl mill in 
Venezuela, next month sails for Argen- 
tine Republic. At Buenos Aires he will 
become an assistant manager of the 
South American manager of the Avery 
Co., Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of agricul- 
tural machinery, including heavy traction 

(Continued on page 540.) 
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‘The Chicago mills are being operated a 
tride less than their capacity, last week’s 
figures showing an output of approxi- 
mately 22,500 bbls, compared with 22,000 
the previous week, 20,500 in 1910, 21,700 
in 1909 and 18, 500 in 1908. 

here was not, as a rule, as much flour 
so'd by the city mills for the six days 
ending Saturday as the week previous. 
One mill reports local sales quite satis- 
factory and is in a position to operate at 
full capacity for several days. Values 
are unchanged, except full patents from 
the Northwest, which are firm and in 
some instances 5c higher in Chicago. 
There is quite an urgent demand for 
beth spring and hard winter flour of 
grades below full patents, and spring 
clears are easily sold, some mills booking 
at values equal to $3.70@3.90, jute. 

Winter 95 per cent patents are quoted 
from $4.15 to 4.40, jute. For spring pat- 
ents of similar grades the mills are ask- 
ing $4.40@4.65, jute. Mills in Illinois 
and Missouri are quoting their soft wheat 
patents nominally 10@15c below what 
the Michigan mills are offering at. 

Feeds are strong, though bran is 15@ 
25e per ton lower than a week ago. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


It was a week of many quick turns in 
prices, a narrow range, and in the end 
very little change of importance in wheat 
values. The only real display of strength 
was on Monday, when the September 
price advanced close to 913%c and the De- 
cember to 95%c, following an excited up- 
turn in all the northwestern markets in 
anticipation of frost for the Canadian 
Northwest. The bottom prices for the 
week were made Friday morning, when 
September sold at 8934¢ and December at 
9414ce. There was quick rally from this 
decline, as on other days, and it was a 
drawn fight between the bulls and the 
bears when the week ended. 

Nearly all the messages from the 
spring wheat states, Northwest, claimed 
very poor threshing returns. This ap- 
plied to both quantity and quality of the 
spring crop. The most sensational claims 
of poor yields were either not believed 
or were regarded as entirely local. The 
report from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of North Dakota, giving the state 
a probable wheat yield of 80,000,000 bus, 
offset many of the unfavorable private 
reports. 

The cable news all week was mixed. 
Late in the week, Liverpool market was 
easier because of the settlement of the 
strike, which released large quantities of 
supplies on the docks. Latest Russian 
advices claimed 30 per cent less yield 
than the year previous and the exportable 
surplus cut in half, an indication of 112,- 
00,000 bus for Russian shipments the 
coming year. Best authorities on flour say 
buyers are holding off in the hope that a 
favorable vote on Canadian reciprocity 
will give lower prices. Chicago cash 
houses enjoyed a fairly good eastern de- 
mand for wheat at gradually hardening 
prices all week. 


CRACKER MEN GO EAST 


About a dozen of the independent 
cracker manufacturers and those identi- 
fied with the trade left Chicago Sunday, 
in a special car over the Michigan Cen- 
tral, for Niagara Falls, to attend the 
meeting of the Biscuit and Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Lawrence E. 
Rice, of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
was in charge of arrangements. Those 
in the party were: J. Morgan Reim- 
ers, Independent Baking Co., Daven- 





port, Iowa; N. R. Johnson, John- 
son Biscuit Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
O. H. Barmettler, Iten Biscuit Co., 
Omaha, Neb; W. R. Montague, La 
Crosse, Wis; C. H. Wortz, Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Biscuit Co; F. J. Iten, L. Iten 
& Sons, Clinton, Iowa; S. J. Watts, Aik- 
man Baking Co., Port Huron, Mich; 
Charles Betz, Columbia Pretzel & Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis; R. J. Kittredge, R. J. 
Kittredge & Co., Chicago; L. E. Lester, 
U. S. Printing Co., Chicago; and Law- 
rence E. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago. 
NOTES 


During the Thursday session of the 
Chicago Board of Trade barley was quot- 
ed at $1.20, the highest price in 20 years. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is taking a short va- 
cation at one of the summer resorts in 
Michigan. 

L. D. Manchester, president of the 
Sioux Falls Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D., is under the care of physicians at 
one of the Chicago hospitals. 

John T. Lenfestéy, of the J. T. Len- 
festey Milling Co., and wife, who have 
been making a trip around the world, re- 
turned home Tuesday of last week. 

Best sales of cash wheat reported for 
the week were 225,000 bus at the close 
Thursday. Of this total, 100,000 bus 
went to Buffalo millers and 50,000 for 
export. 

R. S. Johnston, formerly president of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., aside 
from devoting a part of his time to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has no definite 
plans for the future in sight. 


C. B. Pierce, a former Chicago miller 


and a leading authority on cash wheat, 


returned from the Northwest late in the 
week and expressed a belief that there 
can be no doubt about heavy loss to the 
spring crop from black rust. 

Though the season is early, buyers of 
buckwheat flour have commenced to make 
bids to millers for flour for early deliy- 
ery. Some of the local stock carried over 
from last season is changing hands, 
though the amount in store and offered to 
the trade is light. 

D. B. Clifford, who has been associated 
with the Chicago Flour Mills Co. since the 
company engaged in business in Chicago, 
resigned a few days ago and will, be- 
ginning today, be associated with Frank 
G. Clark, wholesale flour merchant, as 
assistant city salesman. 

A feature of the trade at the present 
time is the demand for rye flour and the 
request made by buyers that prompt de- 
livery be made. The eastern buyers are 
making bids, though at a rather close 
range of prices; and where sales are 
made, directions are immediately offered. 

On account of James Acroyd becoming 
manager of the flour department of the 
Durand & Kasper Co., the Oliver Flour 
Co., of which Mr. Acroyd was manager, 
will cease business hereafter. C. E. Oliver, 
who originally organized the Oliver com- 
pany, has been in the East for some time 
and at present is at Noblesville, Ind. 

While corn flour is offered more freely 
than it was a few weeks ago, those who 
use it in round lots claim that values are 
high in proportion to other grades of corn 
products and that the commodity is not 
offered by mills as freely as desired. 
This is attributed to the fact that the in- 
quiry from the southern states is heavy. 

A leading distributor of wheat in the 
Chicago trade comments on the fact that 
the season began with 10,000,000 bus of 
wheat in Chicago houses and that the 
accumulation of about 20,000,000 bus at 
this time is the load which makes it next 
to impossible to force an advance even 
on adverse crop returns from the spring 
wheat country. 
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William L. Phelps, president of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., returned 
home Monday from a short business trip 
to eastern markets. He was pleased with 
conditions and stated that while prac- 
tically every flour buyer is bearish, yet 
the market is in a healthy condition and 
all millers seem to be enjoying about an 
equal break on the flour sold. 


T. H. Miller was expelled from the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, -at the regular 
weekly meeting of the directors, for un- 
commercial conduct. His offense con- 
sisted in “skinning” trades in the open 
market. The expelled member was a man 
of considerable means and has been con- 
nected with a number of commission ¢con- 
cerns, but at the time of his trial. before 
the officials was doing an A maaael 
brokerage business. 


Awards are to be made shortly on 
flour, amounting to 5,000 or 6,000 bbls, 
for use by the county department in local 
institutions. The bids were opened on 
Wednesday. Quotations named by mills 
for full spring wheat patent flour were: 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., $4.70, jute; 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., $4.85, jute; 
George H. Christian (New Century), 
$4.95, jute; John W. Eckhart, $5.10, 
jute; Conybaer & Co. (Gold Medal), 
$4.95; Millers’ Products Co., $4.75; Me- 
Neil & Higgins Co., $4.78; Durand & 
Kasper Co., $4.99. These prices include 
delivery of flour to the institutions, and 
the entire purchases are to be taken out 
by the county inside of three months. 


The president of the largest grain re- 
ceiving house in the Chicago trade, with 
elevators at numerous southwestern cen- 
ters, takes issue with the statement given 
out by other leaders in the trade that the 
country has rushed an unusual portion of 
the winter crop to market because of a 
scare over Canadian reciprocity. He says 
that the large receipts reflect a larger 
winter wheat yield than indicated by 
either private or official crop figures. He 
points to the remarkable fact that for 
the two months of July and August, the 
last week of this month estimated, the 
receipts of wheat at Chicago are about 
equal to the movement for the entire 12 
months of previous years. Two years ago 
the total run of wheat was 18,256 cars. 
From last year’s crop the wheat inspec- 
tion here was 16,747 cars. For July, 1911, 
the run was 11,461 cars and the receipts 
for August will easily total 7,000, a total 
for the two months of 18,461 cars. 


The charge is openly made by many 
well-informed people in the Chicago 
wheat trade that the tactics of the 
La Salle Street leaders, ever since the 
bull campaign of three months ago in 
July contracts, have proved a constant 
menace to natural trade operations in the 
open market. This interest, in a way, is 
larger than the market and supplies more 
wheat than the trade can take care of on 
the swells and absorbs the offerings on 
the declines, keeping the trade at the 
mercy of leaders referred to. As a re- 
sult, no less than 25 big individual trad- 
ers in wheat in the Chicago market re- 
fuse to longer attempt natural opera- 
tions. It is even claimed that the sup- 
posed manipulators have facilities through 
a group of brokers and commission con- 
cerns for learning the market position 
of most of the big traders and are thus 
able to bring pressure at the right time 
to force covering of the short lines, or 
liquidation of large holdings. 

C. H. Cuarren. 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee millers advanced flour 
prices 10c last week, quoting choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent on 
the basis of $5.40@5.50 in wood. Most of 
the millers complained of light trade, but 
demand was fair from middle states. 
Clear flour was in excellent demand and 
prices advanced 10c to $4.10 in jute. 
Most of the mills are sold ahead with di- 
rections on hand to last well into Sep- 
tember. Shipping directions came in free- 
1 on patent. Foreigners out of the mar- 

et. 

The local baker trade was rather dull, 
most of the dealers having sufficient flour 
on hand to last for the next 20 days. 
Fair bookings were made some time ago 
and, until this flour is absorbed, little 
business is expected from that quarter. 

Kansas straight advanced 10c to $4.40 
in cotton. Trade only fair and mills 
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grinding this class of wheat operated om 
half-time. 

Rye flour steady, with standard city 
blended * brands $4.25@4.35 in wood; 
country blends, $3.85 for dark and $4.05 
for white in sacks. Pure rye flour, $4.90 
in jute. Scattering orders were received 
from the East and Southwest; state and 
local business dull. Mills ground just 
enough to meet requirements. 

The millfeed market was strong, to 
25c higher for the week. Demand was 
excellent. Shippers bought all feed of- 
fered and were in the market for Sep- 
tember at the same price as for spot. 
Receipts continue light from northwestern 
country mills; nothing received from the 
Southwest. Most of the mills are sold 
ahead for first half of September. Mid- 
dlings command a premium of $3.75 over 
bran, and millers are unable to supply 
the demand. Hominy feed was in excel- 
lent demand and was exported at $25. 
Feed held at eastern junction points in 
good demand and shippers were able to 
obtain a premium for anything held east 
of Buffalo. 

The state trade continues good both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour. Ship- 


‘pers say that many large country dealers 


are making inquiries for their fall and 
winter supplies. Demand was good for 
all grades of feed, including brewers’ 
dried grains and malt sprouts. Fancy 
wheat screenings were in demand at 
$17.50 in 100-Ib sacks. 

Choice blue-stem wheat was in excel- 
lent demand. Millers were liberal buyers, 
both spot and to arrive. Offerings mod- 
erate and week’s business satisfactory, 
$1.10 being paid for No. 1 northern to ar- 
rive. Shippers report a satisfactory trade 
with country millers on the best grades 
of spring and winter. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were: 306 wheat, 191 corn, 111 oats, 518 
barley and 51 rye. 

The flour production by the Milwaukee 
mills was 20,490 bbls, against 19,392 in 
the previous week, 18,594 in 1910, 34,500 
in 1909 and 33,750 in 1908. Three mills 
were in operation part time. 

H. N. Witson. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 28. 


Wisconsin Millers Convene 

The first midsummer meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association was 
held last Thursday and Friday at Me- 
nomonie in place of the quarterly meet- 
ing. The attendance was exceptionally 
light. Thursday afternoon was given over 
to an entertainment programme arranged 
by the officers of the Wisconsin Milling 
Co. 

H. FI. Gustavus, vice-president, Osh- 
kosh, called the meeting to order in the 
absence of the president, H. H. Pagel. 
General business and milling conditions 
in the state were discussed in an informal 
manner. The sentiment was universal 
that since last spring milling conditions 
in Wisconsin have been satisfactory. 

Secretary Lachmann reported that a 
formal complaint had been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
association charging the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North- 
Western railroads with violation of the 
act to regulate commerce in charging ex- 
cessive freight rates on corn, oats and 
wheat from Council Bluffs, lowa, Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, to stations in 
central and northern Wisconsin, in which 
territory practically all members of the 
association are located. Freight rates in 
general were considered. 

The secretary was instructed to confer 
with all members of the association who 
manufacture rye flour, relative to the 
sending out of weekly tabulated reports 
of selling prices obtained. 

The regular business session then ad- 
journed and the afternoon was spent by 
the members in motor boats on the Red 
Cedar River, visiting the Stout Manual 
Training School and the mill of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co. 

C. H. CHALien. 

Chicago, Ill, Aug. 26. 

Bakers’ Conventions 

Wisconsin Association—-At Milwaukee, 
Oct. 10, 11 and 12. 

New York Association—At 
Oct. 17 and 18. 

Kentucky Association 
Oct. 17 and 18. 

Kansas Association—At Topeka, Oct. 
18 and 19, 


Buffalo, 


At Covington, 
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While trade is still quiet for this time 
of year, there appears to be a fair busi- 
ness passing in flour. The trade is de- 
scribed by millers as inactive, because at 
this season most of them are usually well 
sold up, with good forward runs. This 
year there are few forward sales, and 
this makes the current business look quite 
small. With a good lot of flour already 
booked, the orders now coming in would 
be sufficient to warrant the trade being 
described as active. For an average, the 
sales current amount to perhaps half of 
the maximum possible output of the active 
mills. Millers without good organizations 
and wide selling connections are not do- 
ing much. 

Last week, with steady wheat prices, 
the trade lacked zest. Regular trade 
came in with orders for current supplies, 
but there were almost no lots of fair 
size sold. 

The best part of the trade was done 
in middle states. Eastern markets con- 
tinue to be very indifferent. They want 
flour at a basis of $4.25 or $4.30 New 
York, but blow up when asked mill prices 
of $4.50 to 4.60. 

Cables are moderately active, but out 
of line except on clears. There is a little 
current business in these flours. Millers 
say the best they can do on_ export 
straights is above 27s, while bids are 1@ 
2s less. 

Wheat is in a little better movement. 
Prices are about steady, with continuance 
of the southwestern premium. 

Feed is in good request, with prices 
steady. Shorts are active, with light of- 
ferings and high prices. 

Mills are running about three-fourths 
capacity. An increasing number of in- 
terior mills are on full time. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills for the 
week was 48,000 bbls, representing 71 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with 48,- 
700, or 72 per cent, the week previous, 
and 72,800, or 89 per cent, a year ago. 


FINE SOIL CONDITION 

1, i : 
There were additional rains over a 
large part of the Southwest last week 
and, as a result, all soil not previously 


in splendid condition for autumn seeding 


was placed in such condition. All reports 
from the interior agree on the highly fa- 
vorable conditions for wheat seeding and 
upon the practical certainty that the 
acreage put in this year will exceed all 
previous records, Furthermore, the prep- 
aration of the soil has, this season, been 
exceptionally thorough. The educational 
campaign of the past three or four years 
is bearing excellent fruit, and farmers are 
taking more care with preparation of the 
seed bed than ever before. There is, also, 
quite unusual interest in securing good 
seed. Most of the millers in the big wheat 
section of Kansas are distributing seed 
of first quality, and the average of the 
seed sown this year will be high. 


NEW MILL FOR CONCORDIA 

The Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co. 
expects shortly to let contracts for the 
building of a new mill at that point. 
The plans contemplate the erection of 
a re-enforced concrete building, 38x72 
feet, four stories high, with wood floors. 
A new 300-bbl mill will be installed in 
half of the building and the machinery 
in the present mill will be used to equip 
a 250-bbl mill in the other half. C. E. 
Curran is manager of the Concordia com- 
pany. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Reports from 34 mills in the Southwest 
outside of Kansas City, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 146,100 bbls, show a flour out- 
turn of 102,849 bbls for last week, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of capacity. The 
previous week, mills with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 154,200 bbls turned out 118,363 
bbls, representing 77 per cent of capaci- 
ty. A year ago, mills with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 109,200 bbls turned out 91,374 
bbls, representing 84 per cent of capacity. 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,635 bbls last week, 17,337 the 
week previous and 10,167 a year ago. 

The condition of the trade is indicated 
by the following extracts from confiden- 
tial reports: 

Slow....Fairly good....Fair and bet- 
ter inquiry and sales than for some time 


oT GIN c:u-6:6 A RAT 00s we ln oo ROO as 
Fair... .. WOYrse, «s+ Trade is rotten..... 
Pair. «6 Od. <.2:«15 Very unsatisfactory 


..Dead this week, running on old or- 
ders,...Good....Slow....Dull.....Quiet 
..Very bum....Fair....Fair....Good 
..Prices too close to be satisfactory 
.- Business fair in small way, but no 
round lots....No change....Very slow 
.Fair....Fair....Fair, scattered de- 
mand for small lots at close prices.... 
Very quiet; better inquiry, but no freer 
selling. 
Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 

Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

William Kelly Milling Cg., Hutchinson. 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., ‘Salina. 

Lindsborg Milling & Elev. Co., Lindsborg. 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

J. C, Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Moses Bros. Mill & Elev. Co., Great Bend. 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 
St. John Mill & Power Co., St. John. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend: 
Wellington Mig. & Elev. Co., Wellington. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 
Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 


NEBRASKA 

Brown Milling Co., Fremont. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

Updike Milling Co., Omaha. 

Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 

NOTES 

W. H. Spence, New York, visited Kan- 
sas millers last week and, after a day or 
two in Kansas City, left for Minneapolis. 


The Southwest Missouri Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a special business meeting 
and outing at Mammoth Springs, Ark., 
last Wednesday. 

Southwestern millers provided about 
$2,000 of the expense of entertaining the 
visiting bakers, amounting to between 
$4,000 and $5,000. 

The Barton County Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, is building a new 
brick office building. It is on the sight of 
the old frame office. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. has 
let the contract for the erection of a 
300,000-bu elevator to be built adjoining 
its present house in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Herbert E. Gooch, of the Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., came 





Arkansas City, Kansas. 


bbls a day. 
its present capacity of 1,000 bbls. 








ANDREW J. 


Andrew J. Hunt came to the milling industry through the much trav- 
elled path of the interior elevator business. 
ever, in less than a year after his association with the Texas Grain Co., of 
The New Era Milling Co. was organized by him in 
company with F. C. Deering in 1899. The first mill had a capacity of 350 
Periodical increases since that time have brought the plant to 
In spite of having trebled its capacity 
in 12 years, it is one of the most active mills in the Southwest. 

Mr. Hunt is a Nebraskan, and spent all of his life at Omaha previous 
to removing to Kansas in 1898. He will be 50 Nov. 7 next. 

Associated with him in the New Era company are N. 
president and superintendent, and his son, R. C. Sowden, secretary. 


HUNT 


He graduated from that, how- 


Sowden, vice- 
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down to the bakers’ meeting last week in 
his car. He found bad roads, but made 
the trip in something over 24 hours. 

M. Lee Marshall, a Kansas City flour 
broker whose trade is largely with the 
bakeries, is putting out his own brand 
under the style of “Optimus.” Mr. Mar- 
shall handles several Kansas and a 
spring mill account here. 

A good many of the millers who came 
to Kansas City to attend the bakers’ 
meeting were disappointed in not selling 
any flour. Little flour was bought and 
most of the bakers were too busy with 
the convention papers, discussions and 
greetings to spare time to talk flour. 

Application has been made to the 
Board of Trade to transfer the member- 
ship of J. C. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, whose 
death was announced recently, to Eugene 
D. Lysle, his son. The younger Mr. Lyslc 
has been active manager of the busines 
for several years. 

Peter Derlien, manager of the Si 
Louis office of the Kansas Milling & Ex 
port Co. and general salesman for tha‘ 
concern in the bakery trade, spent th: 
week here attending the meeting of bak 
ers. Just previous to the convention, Mr 
Derlien placed one lot of 10,000 bbls o! 
flour with one large baker. 

The business of Henry Glade & Co. 
Grand Island, Neb., has been incorporat 
ed under the style of the Glade Millin; 
Co., with a capital of $90,000. Named a 
incorporators are Rose and Alma Ettin 
and August A., Fred M., F. A. and A 
W. Glade. The Glade brothers will con 
tinue managers of the business. 

Statistics on the consumption of whea: 
by Kansas mills in the crop year endin; 
July 1 are now being collected by thi 
office. The totals should be ready fo 
publication in September. The figures o 
Kansas mill wheat consumption will shoy 
whether or not a material error wa 
made in the estimate of the Kansa 
wheat crop of 1910. 

R. W. Arndt, secretary of Moses Bro. 
Mill & Elevator Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 
spent last week in town attending. th 
meeting of bakers and visiting his fam 
ily. The latter has continued to reside it 
Kansas City since Mr. Arndt went to 
Great Bend last spring, but will leav: 
this week for the Kansas town to make it 
their permanent home. 

T. F. Blake, manager of the Mane) 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was among thi 
millers in town for the meeting of bakers 
His mill is going on full time and h: 
says that, while the trade has been slow 
to take hold of flour this year, it is show- 
ing better interest right along and he 
looks for a good year. Only good reports 
are received as to the quality of this 
year’s flour. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association has 
officially signified to the Food and Drug 
Commission of that state its intention 
fully to comply with the recent orde: 
that all bleached flour must be so brand- 
ed. The order applies beginning Sept. 
1. A similar regulation is in force in 
Kansas and is generally complied with. 
The word “bleached” must appear on the 
sack in letters not less than one inch 
high. 


WICHITA 

There is almost nothing to be said re- 
garding flour trade conditions. Volume 
of business booked continues very light 
and is usually at close figures. One of the 
larger mills is running on full schedul 
this week, but about half-time is the rul 
with all the mills, the full-time runs being 
spasmodic and shortlived. 

Southwestern local trade is fair, yet 
active competition and the inclination 
of a few mills to cut prices to a very low 
figure work against a satisfactory busi- 
ness. Quotations for best patent in cot- 
ton for state trade range from $2 to 2.25 
or 2.30, with bran quoted to mixed car 
trade at $1@1.10 per 100 lbs. 

Eastern offers are reported by local 
millers as being 20@25c out of line with 
their views. Bids of $4.20@4.25, basis 
New York rate, are reported for 95 per 
cent flour, with the additional information 
of reliable character that reselling of ar- 
rivals at New York is being done at these 
figures. 

Except for clears, export business is 
infrequent, offers being too low to be of 
interest in most instances. 
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Offerings of bran are light, but the de- 

mand has lessened until there is very 
little doing. Eastern bids of 98c, basis 
Kansas City, for first half of September, 
and 95c for all-September shipment, do 
not result in any volume of business. 
Shorts are still very scarce and in ex- 
cellent demand. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat on the local exchange 
are moderate, there being but 125 cars 
sold on the trading floor during the week, 
in addition to the purchases made for 
shipment through to points beyond. The 
demand is rather slow but a fair clear- 
ance is made each day. The inquiry from 
Texas mills is very light at present. Dark 
No. 2 and No. 3 samples bring 93@95c 
basis Kansas City delivery. Local and 
near-by mills are buying sparingly. Out- 
side of the wheat stored by the mills, 
there are about 200,000 bus in local ele- 
vators. The mill stocks are considered 
fairly liberal, although no report is made 
ot these stocks. oe 

NOTES 


Dudley Watson, of the Watson Mill 
Co., is finding relief from hay fever in 
the lake region of eastern Canada. 


James H. Sherman, secretary of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, spent part of 
the week transacting business in Kansas 
City and Topeka. 

L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Mill & 
I'levator Co., returned yesterday from a 
trip to Colorado, where his family is en- 
jeying an outing. Mr. Hurd made the 
outgoing trip in two days by motor car 
and states that the glimpses caught of 
western Kansas indicated that the ground 
was in excellent condition for the sow- 
ing of a large acreage of wheat this 
fall. 


George I. Edmisson, a grain dealer 
from Englewood, Kansas, who was in 
Wichita yesterday, reported a 20-hour 
rain in his section early this week. The 
acreage sown to wheat this fall will be 
somewhat larger than a year ago, not- 
withstanding the large amount of forage 
crops that were put out in the summer. 
Corn prospects, according to Mr. Edmis- 
son, are much better around Englewood 
than further east, although the acreage is 
light. Farmers still have considerable of 
the dark Turkey wheat on hand and are 
selling sparingly. 

Opinions are somewhat mixed regard- 
ing the probable price at which kaffir 
corn will commence moving. A few round 
lots for this year’s shipment, have been 
contracted for at 95@97c per cwt, basis 
Kansas City. A local dealer expressed 
the opinion that somebody was going to 
be disappointed; the buyers, if the fall 
season was dry and permitted free de- 
liveries of kaffir; the sellers, if wet weath- 
er and early snows retard the movement 
and affected the quality of the crop. The 
incentive for selling round lots is the un- 
usually fine appearance of the large acre- 
age to be seen in southwestern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and the Panhandle country. 
Believers in higher prices point to the 
wonderfully increased demand from east- 
ern industries and the substitution of 
kaffir in the Southwest wherever the corn 
crop is short. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





South Dakota, Fifteen Millions 

Henry Neill, Madison, S. D: Average 
yield of wheat in South Dakota about 
five bus per acre, of poor quality. Would 
estimate total for state, 15,000,000 bus. 
Wheat is all cut and about half threshed. 
Oats, barley and rye are cut, but little 
threshed. Government last year credited 
South Dakota with a crop of 46,720,000 
bus wheat; the state department estimate 
was 35,360,000. Quantity actually raised 
was about 40,000,000 bus. 





Primary Receipts 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at the 
points named were as below for the week 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 


Wheat Corn Oats 





Chicago ...... 1,260,000 2,161,600 2,455,100 
Milwaukee ... 345,780 215,830 171,700 
Minneapolis .. 1,609,380 206,380 198,770 
Duluth <0. 118,908 = .e'veces 6,082 
St. Louis .... 325,215 418,800 295,800 
.. aa 164,000 88,600 154,500 
Detroit ...... 93,586 76,700 70,600 
Kansas City.. 712,800 198,000 149,300 
eae 64,000 374,380 135,832 
Omaha ...... 337,500 237,000 153,000 

Totals ..... 5,026.164 3,927,890 3,789,684 
Last week.... 5,537,177 3,307,464 4,277,609 


Last year..... 7,302,868 3,788,676 7,820,763 
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The flour trade continues exceedingly 
quiet, demand only coming from buyers 
who are in need of flour. ‘There has been 
quite a little business done in soft wheat 
flour of all grades, for export, in fact, 
sales have been steadier and larger for 
some time past than during the same 
period in 1910. This is no doubt mainly 
due to the harvest being earlier this year, 
and receipts of wheat in St. Louis great- 
er than from last crop, prices also being 
very much lower. Soft wheat flours have 
been upon an export basis, with fairly 
free sales, for six weeks or more. The 
good quality of this year’s crop flour un- 
doubtedly has much to do with the in- 
creased volume of business, and the same 
reason will apply to hard winter wheat. 

The demand for export for patents has 
been mainly to the United Kingdom, and 
for lower grades to continental markets. 
The transactions in lower grades, how- 
ever, have been of small proportion, ow- 
ing to the mills finding it more profitable 
to make a larger percentage of middlings 
at prevailing prices than to make a low 
grade flour which would have to be sold 
in the continental markets at less than 
the value they can realize by utilizing 
this grade in their middlings. 

In the feed market there was a period 
of dullness about a week or 10 days ago, 
but neither millers nor dealers were in- 
clined to break prices. As soon, however, 
as the fact became known and fully real- 
ized that Texas buyers were entirely out 
of the market, and that feed from west- 
ern mills was being shipped and pressed 
for sale in this direction, prices became 
weak and have declined a few cents since 
a week ago. Up to the present there has 
been no important break, but feed is, 
at the moment, not easy to sell at cur- 
rent quotations. There seems to be suf- 
ficient demand in a quiet way to prevent 
any sacrifices. 

Some inquiries were received from Ger- 
many for bran and mixed feed, with re- 
quests for samples, but the high price on 
this side has prevented sales. There seems 
no doubt, from the general tenor of let- 
ters from the other side, that the drouth 
and severe heat which we experienced in 
this country, and which was duplicated 
throughout Europe, will have some effect 
ultimately in the increase of grain prod- 
ucts consumption, both feed and flour. 

The value of cash wheat has undergone 
very little change during the entire week, 
receipts of both hard and soft being 
fairly light, especially hard winter wheat, 
which have been well taken care of by 
local mills. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of St. Louis mills for 
the week ending Saturday, Aug. 26, was 
23,400 bbls, compared with 21,400 the 
previous week and 33,800 last year. Out- 
side mills the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis made 42,900 bbls of flour, 
compared with 45,900 the previous week 
and 41,600 last year. 

NOTES 

C. L. Roos, of Kansas City, was a visi- 
tor at this office this week. 

The Sparks mill at Alton, Ill., had a 
breakdown of some of their machinery, 
which slightly curtailed the output for the 
week, 

Visiting millers during the week from 
Illinois and Missouri report that trade 
has recently become very dull and slow. 
They report quite an improvement in the 
outlook for harvesting a good corn crop. 

A meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club 
was held Tuesday at the Sunset Inn, a 
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party of about 85 going there in auto- 
mobiles. Among the guests were Secre- 
tary Fowler, of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and Frank Fowler, of Blair, 
Neb. The meeting was a social affair, no 
business session being held, nor set 
speeches made. Edward M. Flesh, pres- 
ident of the club, presided at the dinner. 

Quite a number of flour representa- 
tives and bakers stopped over for a day 
in St. Louis on their return from the con- 
vention at Kansas City, among them be- 
ing Frank M. Pratt, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and G. M. Thomas, sales manager for 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. ‘The 
visitors who attended the convention at 
Kansas City seemed to be of the opinion 
that this had been one of the most suc- 
cessful bakers’ conventions held since the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
was formed. 

Perer Dervien. 





NEW ORLEANS 

Flour sales, although showing improve- 
ment over last week, were not satisfac- 
tory, as little interest was displayed for 
deferred delivery, purchasing being made 
for August-September shipment, and 
then sparingly. 

Kansas flours were up 5c per bbl, and 
asking prices now range from $4.35 to 
4.60 in cotton sacks for September-Oc- 
tober delivery. Sales were scattered, be- 
ing confined chiefly to country orders, 
which came in fairly well. Local business 
was flat, as many of the bakers have fair 
stocks on hand and the majority are 
bearish and not purchasing ahead. Okla- 
homa mills quoted high patents at $4.30 
@4.40; 95 per cent straights could be 
had at $4.15@4.25. Nebraska mills were 
not quoting, prices being 5@10c per bbl 
above Kansas values, and found it im- 
possible to meet competition. 

Sales of northwestern flour were ir- 
regular and confined to scattered cars of 
old wheat patents at $5@5.15 per bbl in 
cotton. New wheat goods were in little 
demand, no sales being reported. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in bet- 
ter demand, and sales were put through 
on a basis of $4.20@4.25 in cotton for 
high patents. Straights were quoted at 
$4@4.10; extra fancy, $3.70@3.75. 

Local prices are down 5c per bbl. Deal- 
ers report jobbing demand improved. Ar- 
rivals of flour show a slight increase, with 
stocks ample for requirements. Prices, 
basis 98-lb cotton, or 140-lb jute bags: 
Kansas hard winter wheat patent, old 
$4.65@4.80, new $4.55@4.65; straights, 
old $4.45@4.60, new $4.25@4.40; clears, 
$3.30@3.35; hard spring wheat patents, 
$5.30@5.50; straights, $5.10@5.20; clears, 
no demand, Soft winter wheat patents, 
$4.35@4.50; straights, $4.25@4.30; extra 
fancy, $3.85@3.95; clears, no demand. 

Millfeed quotations for September 
shipment are down Ic per 100 lbs, with 
prices for immediate shipment showing a 
slight advance. Offerings light and re- 
stricted to a few Illinois and Missouri 
mills. Demand for immediate shipment 
was fair, but little buying was done for 
deferred delivery. Stocks of bran in local 
jobbers’ hands are light. On Saturday’s 
close Illinois mills were asking $1.21@1.22 
for soft winter wheat bran, first half of 
September shipment. August delivery 
was held at $1.22@1.24. Spot quotations, 
basis 100-lb packages: soft winter wheat 
bran, $1.25@1.26; hard winter wheat 
bran not offered. 

Corn prices declined 2c per bu. The de- 
mand was light and restricted to Cuban 
wants. Prices, bulk: No. 2 white, 71@ 
71¥,c; No. 2 yellow, 70@7lc. 

Cottonseed products show no change, 
prices having a weaker undertone, espe- 
cially for September-October shipment. 
Spot quotations, per ton of 2,240 lbs: 
choice cottonseed cake, $25@25.25; prime, 
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$24.25@24.50; choice cottonseed 
$27.50@28; prime, $26.50@27. 
NOTES 

Neal M. Leach, general freight agent 
of the Texas & Pacific and International 
& Great Northern railroads, opened the 
New Orleans office this week, having 
moved the general freight agent’s office of 
the above railroads from Dallas, Texas. 

The Wolvin Line announces that, be- 
ginning Sept. 1, there will be a sailing to 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, every 20 days. This 
company formerly operated a line of 
steamers between New Orleans and Mexi- 
can points, but withdrew same some 60 
days ago owing to labor troubles in Vera 
Cruz. H. T. Lawier, Jr. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 28, 
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HEAD OF THE LAKES 

Duluth-Superior millers find competing 
mills offering new wheat flour to go east 
at lower prices than they can accept. 
Consequently, local mills have made few 
sales in last week. The unsettled wheat 
market also worked against business, as 
buyers and sellers were wide apart. Ship- 
ping instructions came in fairly well. 

Importers took some small lots of 
clear, but bids most of the time were out 
of line. Nothing was done in patents for 
export. 

Last week’s flour output fell off, being 
only 6,200 bbls, against 14,700 the week 
previous and 15,910 a year ago. One mill 
ran all the week and another part of the 
time. Two are operating at full ca- 
pacity at opening of this week. 

Prices of feed are well maintained, al- 
though not much business is passing, 
mills having little to sell. 

NOTES 

Julius H. Barnes is in Minneapolis to- 
day. 

A. W. Mears, a flour jobber of Balti- 
more, Md., was in Duluth today. 

Spot barley is in good demand, but 
buyers are not making bids for stuff to 
arrive. 

H. C. Miller, a grain and flour dealer 
of Philadelphia, and John Fennelly, of 
Kansas City, were in Duluth last week. 


Movement of durum wheat from the in- 


terior is beginning to increase. Stocks 
at present are exhausted. 

Grain shipments from Duluth-Superior 
practically at a standstill and certain to 
continue light until stocks begin to ac- 
cumulate, 

A Duluth grain company manufactur- 
ing galvanized iron grain bins, reports a 
good demand for them from Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, 

Cash flaxseed is weak. Market today 
was active and range wide. October 
opened at $2.10 bu, advanced 10¢ and 
fell back 5c. September covered a range 
of 7c. 

The export wheat market is quiet at 
present; importers are inclined to await 
the outcome of both the American and 
Canadian crops before contracting sup- 
plies. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co.’s List- 
man mill was shut down most of last 
week for repairs, but is running today. 
The Daisy mill is ready to start as soon 
as business warrants. 

Old No. 1 northern wheat is scarce 
and last week mills paid 114@3c over 
September for small lots. One mill was 
recently rather hard pressed for sup- 
plies, but with the improvement in arriv- 
als in last few days, it was relieved of 
its difficulty. 

New grain is arriving, today’s receipts, 
218 cars, being the first of any volume. 
Of the 113 cars of wheat, only 18 graded 
No. 1 northern. A considerable part of 
the grain arriving now is being applied 
on sales previously made but fresh of- 
ferings are beginning to show a ma- 
terial improvement. 

No. 1 northern on track continues to 
sell at lc over September, but that grade 
to arrive has advanced lc, to the spot 
basis. No. 2 has declined le to 2@3e un- 
der September. Durum continues at Sep- 
tember price. No. 1 flaxseed is 10c lower 
for spot, and September price to arrive. 
Oats to arrive are up Ic, and spot Yc. 
Corn has advanced %c; rye is le lower; 
barley is le higher for top quality and 
unchanged for low grades, 

F, G. Cartson. 

Duluth, Minn., Aug. 28. 
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It ‘has been ‘another week of rather 
limited business in the flour market, but 
with a firmness of tone which has been 
quite encouraging. ‘The situation has not 
changed to any material extent, but there 
are possibly indications of more interest 
on the part of buyers. The market has 
hardened to the extent of 5c on most 
grades, with an occasional sale reported 
at 10c improvement. ‘The market on 
Kansas flours has shown a good deal of 
firmness, and there is an improvement 
in spot goods, which has brought the mar- 
kets up fairly close to the price on mill 
shipments. 

‘The position of Kansas flour here has 
not been a very satisfactory one. Sev- 
eral of the Kansas millers became rather 
enthusiastically bearish at the beginning 
of the season and some fairly good-sized 
lots were disposed of around $4 and some 
at a little under $4. One rather well- 
known Kansas miller was quite anxious 
to make a trade at $4.05, but did not 
succeed, ‘This flour has been peddled out 
as the market has advanced, which has 
been sufficient to keep prices from ad- 
vancing with mill limits. 

The market for spring wheat flours has 
been very firm, due to the developments 
in the spring wheat crop, and sellers 
- were not at all willing to make sales for 
forward delivery, excepting at premiums 
commensurate with the premiums on 
wheat, and this the trade was not willing 
to pay. 

There has been a moderately good spot 
business and a fair trade effected at 
steady prices. Winter wheat prices show 
quite a wide range. There are some which 
have been bought from the mills within a 
few days as low as $3.85 per bbl in wood, 
while others sold as high as $4.15@4.20. 

EXPORT WHEAT 

The position in the export wheat mar- 
ket is one which is steadily creating more 
attention from week to week, and while 
the volume of business this week was not 
very large, there was a better tone to the 
foreign markets, and some business was 
put through nearly every day. Europe is 
not displaying any great anxiety for 
American wheat, but is buying steadily, 
and the export movement recently has 
been at the rate of 175,000,000 bus per 
year, which is the full possible quota for 
Canada and the United States. 

Early in the week there was another 
sale of durum wheat to go to St. Peters- 
burg, and the purchases from time to 
time are sufficient to absorb practically 
all the durum available. There was also 
some of this wheat sold to go to the 
Mediterranean. 





THE FEED SITUATION 

The situation of the feedstuffs mar- 
ket is a very peculiar one this year. There 
seems to be a world-wide deficiency in 
feedstuffs of. all kinds. In the United 
States the crops of hay, corn, oats, bar- 
ley and forage generally are short, com- 
pared with the last few years. The un- 
usual conditions which have caused this 
situation in the United States have been 
seen abroad, and there is a great de- 
ficiency in the feedstuffs crops in west- 
ern Europe. There has been a general 
reduction in freight. rates on feedstuffs 
in the German empire. The Argentine 
crop of corn has been removed as a com- 
petitor this year, and there have been 
no shipments from that country. 

This condition is so peculiar that it has 
had a very marked effect on the Euro- 
pean demand, not only for American 
feedstuffs, but for the products of the 


feedstuffs; that is, the fat supplies. The 


‘exports of American fats and oils to 


Europe are this year greatly increased 
over last year. The demand recently has 
been very active, and heavy purchases 
were made of all kinds of edible oils. The 
demand was particularly active for but- 
ter-making oils. 

This condition is going to be very im- 
portant in the demand for American 
feedstuffs from Europe, as well as in 
the demand for American fats. The buy- 
ing of corn, while not active, is of fair 
volume, notwithstanding the fact that 
prices are 20c per bu over the low price 
of the spring. 

A. L. Russet. 





BOSTON 


Buyers of spring wheat flours are still 
holding back and only purchasing to meet 
most pressing needs, about every one in 
the trade being of the belief that the pre- 
vailing values are too high. Buyers are 
also awaiting the establishment of a new- 
crop basis, and are not disposed to pur- 
chase beyond immediate needs until they 
know what that is. The advance of 10 
@15c per bbl in spring wheat flours made 
by some of the millers the past week was 
looked upon by the trade with consider- 
able amusement. 

In spring wheat patents, the best Min- 
neapolis brands are quoted at $5.80@5.90 
per bbl, but it is almost impossible to 
obtain the extreme quotation. Special 
patents are nominally quoted 10c per bbl 
above standard patents. Good spring 
wheat country patents are offered freely 
at $5.50@5.60 per bbl, with $5.70 an ex- 
treme quotation for Head of the Lakes 
brands. 

In winter wheat flours there is a steady 
trade reported, the demand for pastry 
flour being particularly well maintained. 
At prevailing prices, soft winter flours 
are relatively intrinsically cheaper than 
hard winter flours. The amount offering 
is small and it is difficult to obtain more 
than an occasional car or so at a time, 
even at prevailing prices. Good pastry 
flour is quoted at a range of $4@4.25 per 
bbl for New York and Michigan brands, 
with Ohio and Indiana flours at $4.40@ 
4.60. Clears are offered at a range of 
$3.75@4.25 per bbl, according to quality. 
The small amount of winter wheat pat- 
ents offering range at $4.40@4.75 per bbl 
for Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and New 
York flours. 

Agents report a better demand for 
Kansas hard wheat patents in the range 
of $4.50@4.70 in sacks for standard 
brands, and $4.90@5 for fancy patents. 
The outlook is good in Kansas flours, as 
the trade has not loaded up this year with 
winter flour, and the situation is con- 
sidered a healthful one, with indications 
of a good demand from the trade in the 


*near future. 


Louis W. DePass. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 28. 





ROCHESTER 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 13,100 bbls, of which 11,000 
were spring wheat flour. The total out- 
put the previous week was 12,700 bbls. 

The average of prices was about the 
same as a week ago. Spring patents were 
sold in Boston at $5.80, although one mill 
reported sales at 10c less. These prices 
were for the best patents in wood. The 
fact that some of the outside mills of- 
fered very good patents in Boston at 
$5.05 in sacks tended to keep the demand 
for Rochester patents to small propor- 
tions. 

Winter wheat flour was a little more 
active, but the aggregate of sales was not 
large. Most of the sales to eastern buy- 
ers were winter straights in small lots at 
$4@4.10 per bbl. If the mills had gone 


under $4, Boston, they could have done 
a larger business, as bids of $3.90 were 
frequently made by eastern eustomers. 
In the city the mills were selling bakers 
and grocers winter straights at $4.25, 
with 10 per cent off. 

Rye flour was a shade firmer, with the 
demand moderate. Sales were made at 
$4.85@4.95 per bbl, f.o.b. this station. 
The quality of the new rye flour is fine 
and as soon as receipts of new rye in- 
crease it is expected that prices will work 
lower. 

Low grades continued strong, with a 
moderate demand. Most of the sales in 
Boston were at $32 per ton. Last week 
the top figure was $32.50. Clears were 
also in fair demand at $4.60@4.90 per 
bbl, Boston, but the bulk of the sales 
were around the inside figure. The local 
baker trade was moderate, the large bak- 
ers not taking much, because they are 
still well stocked. 

The supply of bran and middlings was 
not equal to the demand, and the mills 
had to turn down orders. One mill said 
that it sold all its spring wheat offal 
at the door for better prices than it could 
receive in Boston. The other large spring 
wheat mills, however, shipped the bulk of 
their millfeed. Bran sold at $25 here, or 
the equivalent of $27.40 in Boston. Mid- 
dlings sold at $28.50 here, equal to $30.90, 
Boston. Other mills reported bran sales at 
$26@26.40, Boston, and middlings at $29 
@31 per ton, Boston. Low grade and red 
dog sold at $32@32.50 per ton. Rye feed 
was firm at $25 per ton. 

Weather conditions this week were de- 
cidedly favorable for the buckwheat crop. 
The outlook is for a good yield in this 
part of the state, but there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether the total crop 
will be as large as last year. The outlook 
is for good prices, as last season’s crop 
is cleaned up and the supply of buck- 
wheat flour left over from last year is 
practically nil. 

R. J. Arxkns. 


Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 28. 





BALTIMORE 


There is no change for the better in 
the local market and business is down to 
the smallest margin. The trade generally 
is disposed to wait for the movement of 
the new spring wheat and also the out- 
come of reciprocity with Canada. There 
is no disposition whatever to buy in any 
quantity; business is confined to current 
needs and sales are few. It is doubtful 
if buyers will come in on a large scale 
unless there should come a sharp break 
in prices, the last two years having given 
them a surfeit of buying large lines fol- 
lowed by lower markets. 

Prices have been held steady as a rule, 
with occasional moderate concessions be- 
ing offered, but buyers are in a waiting 
mood and there is no life in the trade. 
One exception to the general dullness is 
the report of a heavy export trade. by 
the city mills. 

City mills report a fair domestic and 
heavy export demand. Feed steady. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
have been 10,651 bbls; receipts, also prin- 
cipally for shipment, 53,637. 


NOTES 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Germany, 6,252 bbls; Liverpool, 2,999; 
Malta, 685; London, 357; -coastwise, 358. 

A Chicago mill has offered spring pat- 
ent flour in cottons at $4.50 per bbl here. 
The trade cannot understand it. It 
shows what agents for other mills are 
up against. 

A press dispatch from Port Deposit, 
Md., Aug. 25, states that Woolen’s grain 
mill, on the road from Harrisville to 
Lee’s Bridge, in the sixth district, Cecil 
county, was struck by lightning and de- 
stroyed that evening. Loss estimated at 


$8,000. 
Wiriiam E. Barrzett. 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28. 





PHILADELPHIA 


No feature of interest has developed 
in the local flour market during the past 
week. The strength of wheat influenced 
a steady holding of mill limits, but local 
jobbers and bakers were generally well 
supplied for current needs and have 
shown little disposition to operate ex- 
cept for actual wants, 

The bulk of transactions in spring pat- 
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ent was in second-hand stocks at $5.15( 
5.25 per 196 lbs in wood, but the mills 
were generally holding at $5.40@5.50, 
while some of the favorite brands were 
still higher. Clear and straight were dull 
and largely nominal. 

Kansas flours were in small supply, but 
sold slowly on a basis of $4.25@4.50 per 
196 lbs in sacks for straight. Winters 
were dull, with the bulk of transactions 
in near-by straight at $3.80@3.90 per 
196 lbs in wood, but some brands were 
held above these figures. Clear and pat- 
ent sold slowly and were nominally un- 
changed. 

The city mills report a slow and un- 
satisfactory market and no important 
change in prices. 


NOTES 


Benjamin 5. Bull, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor on 
*change last week. 

The thirty-fourth annual convention o/ 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, N. J.., 
Sept. 13-15, with headquarters at the St. 
Charles Hotel. 


William Fulton, representing Shan 
Bros. & Wilson Co., of Philadelphia. 
sailed on the Baltic on Aug. 24 to visit 
some of the firm’s connections and estab- 
lish new ones in England, Scotland an 
Ireland. Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. oper 
ate the old Millbourne mills of this city. 
which have a epeny of 1,500 bbls pe: 
day. 

SamvEt S. Daniets. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 28. 





BUFFALO 


There is less complaint concerning pat 
ents. The stock of patents on hand i 
probably the largest in a year and mill 
ers were shading prices quite sharply ai 
the close of the week. The loss in pat 
ents, however, was made up by the higher 
prices obtained for the best clears, whic: 
were entirely cleaned up for spot and 
liberal sales were made for shipment the 
next two weeks, 

Low grade is scarce and higher, rec 
dog selling as soon as offéred at $31 pei 
ton, and for certain makes $32 was bid. 

Local prices are being cut on patent: 
to the extent of 25c per bbl at least, anc 
there is considerable improvement in th« 
demand. Local as well as outside mills 
are anxious for business and the retaile: 
is getting some bargains, 

Rye flour is firm and the local mills 
have started to supply their trade. Re- 
ceipts of western and state rye so far 
have been light, but there is sufficient in 
sight to keep the mills running until of- 
ferings increase. 

The flour production of ‘the Buffalo 
mills last week was 98,100 bbls, against 
89,700 the previous week and 75,900 in 
1910. The outlook is favorable for an 
increase this week. 

Millfeeds, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, were easier early: last week, par- 
ticularly for bran, and it was claimed 
sales were made as low as $23 for bran in 
100-Ib sacks. This led the trade to be- 
lieve that the long expected decline was 
coming, but there was a quick reaction 
and the market is strong again today, 
especially for middlings. 

Offerings of bran are fair for quick 
shipment in mixed cars, and quite liberal 
for 10 days’ delivery, while middlings are 
practically out of the market. Some 
very strong advices are being received 
here from outside markets. 

Corn-meal feeds were fairly active and 
the mills are looking for a further im- 
provement. Prices, however, are not sat- 
isfactory, the margin of profit being ex- 
tremely small. White corn goeds in fair 
demand, 

Gluten feed scarce and higher. Manu- 
facturers are out of the market, but 
dealers appear to have a fair supply. 

Hominy in very light supply and 
steady. The mills say they are sold up 
and inquiry is good. 

Cottonseed meal easier and trade only 
fair. 

Oilmeal higher and scarce, with a good 
demand. 

Oat hulls unsettled; buyers looking for 


-a drop and not in market except for im- 
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for fancy. The range is from $4.80 to 
5.25 per bbl. 
Kaffir corn weak at $1.55 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, Buffalo. 
NOTES 


The old Wilkeson elevator, built nearly 
10 years ago, went up in smoke last 
Thursday night. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are re- 
ported to be 3,100,000 bus; last year, 
1,464,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
season to date were 51,424,000 bus, 
against 40,475,000 last year. 

Receipts of flour are increasing. For 
the month, to date, 847,500 bbls were re- 
ceived, against 754,000 bbls for the same 
time last year. 

Millers have some old No. 1 northern 
on hand, but at the present rate of con- 
sumption there will be little left when 
the new wheat arrives. 

A lot of 60,000 bus of flaxseed arrived 
here last week from Duluth, the first in 
some months. The same steamer brought 
down 146,000 bus of wheat from Fort 
William. 

New northern wheat is expected to 
arrive here by Thursday; this week. The 
first sales of new No. 1 northern in this 
market last year were on Aug. 29, at 
$1.18 per bu. 


The Burns Grain Co. filed a certificate 
of incorporation in Buffalo last Saturday. 
‘he directors are Henry T. Burns, Basil 
urns, Edward Schwab, C. Golthardt and 
Gregory E. Bergin. Henry T. Burns has 
heen connected with the Eastern Grain 
Co. Their office will be in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

K. BANGASSER. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28. 





FLOUR AND WHEAT 





Shipments to Foreign Countries in July and 
for Seven Months 
FLOUR EXPORTS 

Following were the flour exports for July: 


1911 1910 Loss Gain 
bbis bbls bbis bbls 





Atlantic ..... 413,438 290,500 ....... 122,938 
Gulf wecceces 123,638 63,290 ....... 60,348 
Paciho s.. 655 125,040 149,398 24,358 ....... 

Totals .... 662,116 503,188 ....... 158,928 


Following were the flour exports for sev- 
en months ending July: 





1911 1910 Loss Gain 

bbls bbls bbls bbls 

Atlantic.. 3,365,766 2,568,218 ....... 797,548 
Gul. io sere 885,687 625,442 ....... 260,245 
Pacific .. 1,610,894 754,102 ....... 856,792 
Totals.. 5,862,347 3,947,762 ....... 1,914,585 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


Following were the wheat exports for July: 
1911 1910 Loss Gain 


bus bus bus bus 
Atlantic .. 2,927,510 666,779 ....... 2,260,731 
Eo ea 61,263 a Se 59,590 
Pacifié ... 116,683 193,544 76,861 ....... 





Totals .. 3,105,456 861,996 ....... 2,243,460 


Following were the wheat exports for sev- 
en months ending July: 





1911 1910 Loss Gain 

bus bus bus bus 
Atlantic. 6,978,541 5,634,256 ....... 1,344,285 
Lc. are 183,419 330,463 147,044 ....... 
Pacific .. 5,157,838 3,337,370 ....... 1,820,468 
Totals 12,319,798 9,302,089 ....... 3,017,709 


FLOUR AND WHEAT 


Following were the flour and wheat ex- 
ports for July: 





7-1911— 7-1910— 

Flour— bus us 
662,116 bbis@4% bus—2,979,522 2,264,346 
Wee c exc nleeoega ve 3,105,456 861,996 
> ree ie 6,084,978 3,126,342 


Percentage exported as flour: 1911, 49; 
1910, 72. 

Following were the flour and wheat ex- 
ports for seven mnathe ending July: 


1911 
Bbls flour— Bus 
5,862,347@4% equals............. 26,380,562 
Wo csc waa es conde ceSaseeres 12,319,798 
SS reir ry mri eee 38,700,360 
Percentage exported as flour, 68. 
1910 
Bbls flour— Bus 
3,947,762@4% equals ..........+..-- 17,764,929 
WHEN <b var oac-odwee iow nernsce ss 9,302,089 
ir caine badvcses tae ees 27,067,018 


Percentage exported as flour, 66. 
Gain in percentage, 2. 





The National Candy Co. has passed the 
dividend on its common stock, on which 
for the last 18 months it has been paying 
at the rate of 2 per cent a share. The 
directors declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of 31% per cent on the first and 
second preferred stocks. 
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The output of flour by mills ‘controlled 
at Toledo, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Aug. 26 was 31,200 bbls, representing 64 
per cent of capacity, compared with 34,- 
800, or 72 per cent, the previous week, 
26,000 last year, 33,600 two years ago 
and 30,200 three years ago. 

The flour trade was exceedingly dull 
last week compared with the activity 
which has prevailed since harvest. It is 
evident that some buyers are getting flour 
at low prices, but the local mills have a 
month’s run ahead and are not in the 
market at sacrifice prices. 

State salesmen report business good 
but the orders are not as large as they 
were at this time last year. 

About one-third of the new business 
booked by Toledo mills was for export 
account and was mostly in low grades. 
Prices for patents are out of line. Sales 
of 8,000 bags were reported late in the 
week. 

Millfeed demand shows no let-up and 
all mills are well sold ahead; prices are 
firmly held. 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

The following prices were quoted Aug. 
26, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis: winter 
wheat patent, $4.15@4.20; straight, $4.05; 
clear, — winter wheat bran, in 100-lb 
sacks, $ oar mixed feed, $28.25; mid- 
dlings, $29.25. Local spring wheat, fancy 
patent, roagerd patent, $5.40; first clear, 
$5.10. 

THE TOLEDO MARKET 

Closing prices at Toledo, Aug. 26: No. 
2 red, cash, 9214c; September, 925,c; 
December, 96c; May, $1.013%4. ‘This rep- 
resents an increase over the previous 
week of 114c for cash, 5c for Septem- 
ber, %c for December, %4¢ for May. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Wheat receipts at Toledo for the week 
ending Aug. 26 were 146 cars, of which 
107 graded contract. A year ago the re- 
ceipts were 244 cars, of which 96 graded 
contract. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r——Receipts—, --Shipments 

This Year This Year 

week ago week ago 
Wheat, bus. 12,000 41,000 203,000 ...... 
Corn, bus.. 15,100 13,800 1,000 3,000 
Oats, bus.. 19,500 37,500 22,500 42,200 


CORN AND OATS 

The receipts of corn at Toledo for the 
week ending Aug. 26 were 85 cars, of 
which 35 graded contract. A year ago 
the receipts were 60 cars, of which 41 
graded contract. Closing prices at To- 
ledo, Aug. 26: cash, 66%,¢; September, 
66%/,c; December, 6214,c; May, 65%4c. Lo- 
cal cash prices in store: No. 3 yellow, 
651%4c; No. 3 white, 6714¢; No. 3 mixed, 
654%4c; No. 4 yellow, 6514,¢; No. 4 white, 
65%4,c; No. 4 mixed, 63%4c; sample, 63@ 
63¥4c. Through-billed prices same as 
local. 

The receipts of oats at Toledo for the 
week ending Aug. 26 were 96 cars, of 
which 68 graded contract. A year ago 
the receipts were 220 cars, of w vhich 192 
graded contract. Closing prices at To- 
ledo, Aug. 26: cash, 4214¢; September, 
4334,c; December, 4614¢; May, 6914¢. Lo- 
cal cash prices in store: standard, 42c ; 
No. 3 white, 4114c; No. 4 white, 41c; No. 
2 mixed, 40c; No. 3 mixed, 3914,c; No. 4 
mixed, 39c; sample, 38@39c. Through- 
billed prices same as local. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twenty mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined daily capacity 
of 19,285 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 


26 made 93,308 bbls of flour, representing 
approximately 80 per cent of capacity. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report as fol- 
lows: Flour good, feed good....Flour 
quiet, feed good. ...Flour very good, feed 
very good at higher prices....Flour very 
bad, feed fair....Flour fair, feed good 

.. Flour fair, feed very good....Flour 
good, feed active..... Flour fair, feed 
good....Flour rather unsatisfactory, can- 
not meet demand for middlings.... Flour 
very good up to recent decline in wheat. 
Feed very good, cannot take care of all 
orders....Flour fair, feed good....Flour 
good, feed good. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland. 
Franke Bros., Fostoria. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent. 

INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

MICHIGAN 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

John C. Liken & Co., Sebewaing. 

David Stott, Detroit. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES * 

A. C. Smith, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on Thurs- 
day. 

The country movement of wheat shows 
a decided falling off and receipts at To- 
ledo are decreasing. 

Hugh Amberg, of Waseca, Minn., was 
in the city visiting business associates and 
calling on the trade last week. 

David Wiegmann, special agent of the 
Aetna Mill & Elevator Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was a caller at this office on 
Wednesday. 

Bids from the East on wheat are com- 
ing a little higher and a sale of 50,000 
bus No. 2 red was made on Friday to an 
eastern miller. 

F. E. C. Hawks, of the Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., has returned from a vacation 
at Gloucester, Mass., and is much im- 
proved in health. 

The steamer City of London cleared on 
Thursday for Fairport, Ohio, with a 
cargo of wheat. This is the first ship- 
ment of wheat from Toledo to that port. 
The wheat is being transferred by Rosen- 
baum Bros., who operate elevators at 
both ports. 

A large number of cars of wheat still 
remain on track and it is offered at Ic 
under wheat in elevators. A week ago 
it was offered at 2c under. Cargo sales 
of wheat are being made at a loss in 
many instances in order to relieve the 
congestion, keep the grain moving and 
lessen the car demurrage. 

W. H. Wiaorn, Jr. 





CLEVELAND 


A fairly steady demand for small lots 
of flour was the rule during the past 
week and a few car-lot orders were taken. 

Prices were not materially changed 
from those of a week ago. There was a 
trifle easier feeling on northwestern 
grades, but it was not sufficient to af- 
fect local prices. Southwestern mills, on 
the other hand, asked a little more than 
last week. Soft winter brands were un- 
changed. 

Jobbing prices to the trade: winter 
patents, $4.80@5.20; winter straights, 
$4.50@5; spring patents, $6@6.30, all per 
196 lbs in cotton. Spring patents, #5@ 
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5.45; spring clears, $4@4.40, all in jute. 

The mills represented at Cleveland ran 
full time and the output for the week was 
7,800 bbls, compared with a like amount 
the week previous. 

The market for millfeed was irregular. 
While the general tone of the market was 
firm and some substantial advances were 
registered, bran was a shade lower than 
a week ago. The mixed feeds were quot- 
ed about $1 per ton higher, with mid- 


dlings 25@50c higher than last week. 


Trade along most lines was good, though 
dealers reported middlings so high that 
they were not moving. Practically all of 
the mills seem to be sold far ahead on 
millfeed. 

Prices per ton, in car lots, in 100-lb 
packages: winter bran, $23.75@24; spring 
bran, $23.75; white middlings, $29; stand- 
ard middlings, $27.50; winter mixed feed, 
$25.75; spring mixed feed, $25.25; homi- 
ny feed, $26.25; gluten feed, $27.35; red 
dog, $31.25; oil meal, $35; chop, No. 1, 
$30.25; No. 2, $26; coarse corn meal, $29. 

Cash grain moved fairly well through- 
out the week. Offerings were rather light 
as a rule, with the demand for most ce- 
reals fairly good. Prices at the close Sat- 
urday: No. 2 red wheat, 9314c; No. 3 
white oats, 423,@43%c; No. 3 yellow 
shelled corn, 677%,@69%c. 

NOTES 

B. F. Olson, of the Elysian Milling Co., 
was in the city last week. 

E. N. Fairchild, president of the Cleve- 
land Milling Co., left last week for Min- 
neapolis and other northwestern points. 


C. E. Grezons. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 28. 





INDIANA 

The Indianapolis output of flour for 
the week ending Aug. 26 was 14,289 bbls, 
compared with 11,459 the previous week, 
and 14,265 in 1910. 

Locally the flour trade was quiet; in 
other sections of the state conditions were 
somewhat better. 

For No. 2 red wheat 89¢ was bid on call 
board at Indianapolis on Saturday. 

Flour prices remain the same as last 
week. Quotations: patent, $4.65@4.90; 
straight, $4.40@4.55; clear, $4.15@4.30 
per bbl f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

There is a steady demand for feed, 
prices being the same as last week, $22.75 
@23.50 per ton, bulk, in car lots. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
13,208 bus, there having been 819,469 bus 
in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


FROM THE TRADE 

Acme-FEivans Co., Indianapolis: The 
flour trade continues dull and dragging, 
but prices are firm, with a tendency to- 
wards advancement. The demand for 
feed is steady and prices are unchanged. 

The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello, Ind: ‘The demand for 
flour has not been at all urgent this 
week and we have made very few sales, 
but are running full time on previous 
sales. Demand for feed very urgent at 
advanced prices. Receipts of wheat from 
farmers very light. 

Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co: There is 
some improvement in the flour market 
and we have been able to sell all that we 
could turn out the past week. Feed, also, 
is in good demand at unchanged prices. 
We are having rain today, which will put 
the ground in good condition for fall 
plowing. 

EK. E. Perry. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 28. 








MICHIGAN 

Mills in Detroit were active all week 
and produced 15,000 bbls of flour, com- 
pared with the same the week before, 
15,700 one year ago and two years ago. 
Demand was brisk all week and the mills 
are sold ahead to their full capacity for 
several weeks, one for over a month. 

Demand was well sustained all the 
time and buyers were anxious to have 
delivery as soon as possible. There was 
no trouble about shipping directions. The 
domestic East was the best buyer, al- 
though some sales were made to the 
Southeast and there were several inquiries 
for flour for export to the West Indies, 
which, however, did not materialize into 
actual business. The market for winter 
wheat goods was firm and prices did not 
change. 

Business in spring wheat goods was not 
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so active as during the previous week, 
but was not actually dull. There was not 
much change in prices quoted by north- 
western mills, but local millers advanced 
their figures about 20c. Trade at state 
points was fair and the market was quot- 
ed steadier, with less inclination to cut 
in order to secure orders. Kansas flour 
was active and steady. 

Rye flour is firm and quiet. Rye is 
not coming in as freely as expected and 
it is found that little of the Michigan 
crop will grade No. 1 this year. Farm- 
ers are not anxious to sell, and a steady 
advance in the price has not started a 
liberal movement. 

The feed market is a trifle easier and 
quite active. Demand for bran is less than 
it was the week before, a change that is 
credited in part to an improvement in 
pasturage owing to generous rains. Fine 
middlings are scarce. Bran is quoted $1, 
coarse middlings 50c and corn feeds 25c 
lower. Corn and oat chop is off $1. Corn 
meal is active and steady. Some export 
sales were made to the West Indies and 
there are inquiries for more. Rolled oats 
are quiet and firm. 

Cash wheat is in good demand for mill- 
ing, but there is a quiet speculative 
market. 

Michigan has had good rains and the 
land over the greater part of the state 
promises to be in good condition for fall 
seeding. 

NOTES 

W. B. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Commercial Milling Co., is spending two 
weeks at Marquette, Mich. 

Machinery for the enlargement of the 
Stott mill in this city is being installed 
and will be in operation about Oct. 1. 

A new elevator is being built at Byron 
by F. B. Close & Go. to replace the one 
burned last fall. The railroad company 
settled at $35,000 for burning the other 
elevator. 

A. H. Randall, Tekonsha Roller Mills: 
Farmers here are not free sellers of 
wheat. Demand for flour is fair, and for 
feed excellent. About the usual acreage 
will be sown to wheat this fall. 

Nearly all of the 1,300 piles for the 
foundation of the new Commercial Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill have been driven. Much 
of the steel and concrete for the building 
is on hand and the work of erection will 
soon begin. 


At the chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Detroit, Mich., William B. Knicker- 
bocker, of Jackson, and Bessie Nind Des 
Rosiers, of Detroit, were married on 
Aug. 19. Mr. Knickerbocker is at the 
head of The Knickerbocker Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., and he has a host of friends 
who will offer congratulations. 

oe Barr. 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 3 


KENTUCKY 

Last week showed some improvement 
in the flour situation. The stability of 
the cash wheat market had the effect of 
stiffening up the jobber and he was in- 
clined to place orders a little more free- 
ly. The only complaint with the millers 
was unsatisfactory prices and many fa- 
vor holding their best grades higher. At 
any rate, the demand was a good deal 
better last week than the price situation. 
There were a few orders from new terri- 
tory. 

The rush on feeds last week was more 
than the mills could supply and orders 
accumulated, At the present basis of op- 
erations it is not likely that there will be 
a sufficient supply of feeds for the de- 
mand. 

Outside of Louisville the smaller flour 
mills had a much better week than any 
of the weeks immediately preceding, but 
they complained of low prices. 

JOINT MILLERS’ GATHERING 

A big meeting of millers will be held 
in Louisville Sept. 18. Members of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, the 
Central Kentucky Millers’ Association 
and the Western Kentucky Millers’ As- 
sociation will be on hand, 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 





ana—1911—". -— 1910——__, 


Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec'ts  Ship’ts 
Flour, bbls, 4,660 18,799 3,340 21,192 
Corn, bus..171,100 113,305 127,560 118,755 
Oats, bus.. 83,800 65,850 201,400 108,410 
Wheat, bus.107,070 10,000 194,010 10,400 


I, M. Harcourt. 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 28. 
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An extremely dull demand for flour 
has ruled in practically every southern 
market the past week. The good vol- 
ume of specifications, which gave some 
relief the previous week, has now become 
insignificant. Not a few of the mills are 
being operated less than half-time. 

Such business as has been transacted 
has been upon a basis entirely out of 
keeping with wheat values. Some of the 
mills with stocks of cheap wheat frankly 
admit that their flour sales show a loss 
on the present price of wheat, but are 
disposed to keep their plants going, not- 
withstanding this. Others, refusing to 
sell flour except as based on present 
price of wheat, are finding it practically 
impossible to meet prevailing quotations. 

Most millers feel friendly to wheat. 
This has exercised a sustaining influence 
on values, and stayed the tendency to 
demoralization. 

While the miller is perplexed, the flour- 
buyer does not seem to be disturbed. 
Wholly indifferent to purchases, with 
many mills eager to sell, he drives a good 
bargain on every commitment. Having 
little faith in the market, he anticipates 
his requirements only so far as_neces- 
sary, and then uses one mill against an- 
other to beat down the price. 

Foreign buyers came into the market 
again the past week, and some sales of 
half patents and low grades were made. 
One mill reported sales of 2,000 bags to 
Great Britain. Shipments consisted of 
1,000 bags to the same destination. Mills 
report our levels on best patent too high 
for business. 

Mainly $3.95@4.35 has ruled as the 
price of best patent flour, in cotton, f.o.b. 
the river, during the week. A few sales 
have possibly been made as low as $3.80, 
the river. Such have been the exception 
and do not indicate the market. 

Long patents have been sold at dis- 
counts of 20@35c under best patents, and 
half patents 50@80c. There is very little 
domestic demand for half patents. The 
high price of millfeed sustains present 
values. 

There is practically no change in hard 
winter wheat patents, prices remaining 


mainly at $4.40@4.65, jute, delivered 
Nashville. Spring wheat patents are 


stronger at $5.50@5.60, jute, delivered. 
Buyers at Nashville are still unwilling to 
buy, except as the most pressing neces- 
sity forces. 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Mills continue to show a decrease in 
the percentage of manufacture, reaching 
almost as low a level as before the new 
crop moved, Nashville and outside mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 77,000 bbls, re- 
port an output for last week of only 39,- 
915 bbls, or 51 per cent of capacity. 


MILLFEED 


Although complaints are so general as 
to be practically unanimous that the de- 
mand for flour is the dullest for years, 
the gloom is somewhat relieved by the 
well-sustained demand for millfeed. Mills 
are having no trouble in disposing of 
their entire output. Bran in 100-lb bags 
is selling at $22@24 per ton, the river; 
shorts, or brown middlings, $26@27; 
white middlings, $28@30. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Despite the dullest demand experienced 
for flour in 20 years, cash wheat prices 
remain very firm at Nashville. While 
mills have accumulated and are carrying 
very large stocks, and are unwilling or 
unable to store any more, dealers seem to 


find a place for it somewhere. Stocks in- 
creased here this week to 849,200 bus. 

Outside mills have come into the mar- 
ket again and are bidding 95@97c. Local 
mills are unwilling to pay over 92@94c, 
and are not very eager for the grain at 
these figures. Very little is being of- 
fered, although one dealer reported the 
purchase of a round lot on Saturday. It 
is said that, notwithstanding the let-up 
in the offerings, enough is still being re- 
ceived by local mills to take care of their 
flour sales. 

COARSE GRAINS AND MEAL 

No. 2 white corn is offered at 6914@ 
701%c; No. 2 mixed corn, 69@70c; No. 3 
white oats, 4514,.¢. 

Very little corn is moving and the de- 
mand for meal is extremely light. Un- 
bolted meal is quoted at $1.35 per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. the river; pearl meal and grits, 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $26 per 
ton. 

GRAIN AND FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at the close of the 





week, with comparison, as_ reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 
Aug. 19 Aug. 26 
Wheat, bus. 778,000 849,200 
Corn, Dus... 141,000 123,000 
Oats, bus... 1,116,000 1,092,000 
gl) a: ers. 11,200 11,500 


Receipts at’ Nashville the past week 
were 278 cars of grain and 65 cars of hay. 


NASHVILLE TRANSIT CASE 


Again the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has extended the life of the re- 
shipping privileges at Nashville by sus- 
pending the effective date of the order, 
condemning the practice at Nashville, to 
Nov. 1, next. 

In the meantime, the petitions of the 
Nashville Grain Exchange, Board of 
Trade, and the railroads serving Nash- 
ville have been filed with the Commerce 
Court, praying an order setting aside the 
order of the commission. 

It is expected that the case will be 
heard on its merits before the Commerce 
Court by Nov. 1 

NOTES 

A. W. Igleheart, of Evansville, was in 
Nashville on Wednesday. 

J. P. Dunlop, of Clarksville, Tenn., is 
on an automobile tour through Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

Owing to low water, two of the largest 
cotton mills in South Carolina, located at 
Anderson, are down again. 

Commissioner Kolb, of Alabama, has 
notified resident and non-resident bakers 
of his intention to enforce the following 
provision of the Alabama laws: “Any per- 
son who sells or exposes for sale any 
bread, biscuit or cracker, without having 
the name or the initials of the Christian 
and surname of the baker legibly marked 
on each biscuit, cracker, or loaf of bread 
must, on conviction, be fined not more 
than $20.” 


ATLANTA, GA., AUG. 28 

Demand for flour at Atlanta during the 
past week has been very poor. There were 
a few sales of half patent at $3.60 by 
Illinois mills. Tennessee millers are ask- 
ing about 12c less than the western mill- 
ers, and are naturally taking the largest 
part of the business. Soft wheat pat- 
ent is quoted in Atlanta, jute basis, at 
$4.35@4.50; standard or sed patents, 
$4.15@4.25; extra fancy or half patents, 
$3.60@3.90; spring wheat patents, $5.60@ 
5.80; Kansas patents, $4.60@4.80; Okla- 
homa patents, $4.60@4.70. 

There is a fair demand for feed, and 
shorts are selling at $30@32. The de- 
mand for bran is poor, and the prices 
asked are $26.50@27. 


NOTES 


W. P. Beets, of the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio, was here this week. 


August 30, 1911 


Harry Hughes, of The Just. Milling & 
Feed Co., Nashville, passed through At- 
lanta last week on his —_ to southern 
Georgia. 


BIRMINGHAM, AI ALA., AUG. 28 


There has been little or no change in 
the market here during the past week. 
Buying is still of the hand-to-mouth va- 
riety. Stocks on hand are small and de- 
mand somewhat below normal, except for 
millfeeds, for which there is a good de- 
mand and at good prices. 

Millers are quoting flours, delivered 
Birmingham,: this week, cotton basis: 
hard winter wheat patents, $4.60@4.80; 
soft winter wheat best patents, $4.35/ 
4.50; standard or long patents, $4.05( 
4.25; spring wheat patents, $5.35. 

Bran is quoted at $26.50@27; shorts, 
$31@31.50; No. 2 white corn, 79c; mixed 
corn, 78¢; corn meal, $1.58 per 96-lb sack. 


C. H. Billingsley, of the Alabama puri 
food department, has been elected second 
vice-president of the Association © oi 
Dairy and Food Commissioners. 

J. B. McLemore. 





Tennessee Bakery Conditions 

The larger bakeries throughout Ten- 
nessee seem to be well pleased with their 
summer business. Nearly all of them 
report a healthy and satisfactory increase 
over last season. The smaller bakeries 
have not, it is understood, done so well; 
their business has felt the effects of the 
better advertising methods employed by 
the large bakeries, where other schemes 
have failed to take the business away 
from them. 

THE UNSANITARY BAKERY 

A determined campaign is being waged 
in this state against the unsanitary bak- 
ery. It was started in Chattanooga by a 
state factory inspector, and is being pur- 
sued in that city now under the personal 
directions of the mayor. A number have 
been arrested and fined. The mayor has 
stated that, unless conditions are im- 
mediately changed, the bakeries found to 
be unsanitary will be closed, until the 
owners can comply with the law. 

Bakers in Nashville havé been given to 
understand that their plants must be 
kept sanitary, if they expect to escape 
the penalties meted out at Chattanooga. 
Some of the large bakeries have almost 
ideal equipment. There is plenty of sun- 
light, perfect cleanliness and the use of 
unremitting care in maintaining such con- 
ditions. Others are dingy, unsightly shops, 
never fully clean, and always carelessly 
kept. These are largely mere vestiges 
of a different age, struggling along on 
neighborhood patronage, and finally to 
pass away, from a failure to keep up with 
enlightened public demand and the mod- 
ern facilities of their competitors. 

BELIEVE IN LOWER PRICES 

None of the large buyers of hard 
winter wheat flours are in the market 
except for their most pressing needs. All 
of them are believers in lower values, 
when spring wheat and the Canadian crop 
move, and will delay large purchases 
until then. There will be some good 
heavy purchases made by Oct. 1. 

There are very small stocks of hard 
wheat and spring wheat flours at Nash- 
ville and it is understood that a like con- 
dition prevails at all other points in the 
Southeast. J. B. McLemore. 

Nashville, Aug. 25. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 19 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 673,347 42,508 88,171 12,646 
Boston ... COR.O76. Geis eS ee 
P hiladelphia. 8 ere i ee 
Baltimore - 486,000 21,428 7,430 
i, ag eae 1,500 
WOM OTt BOWS 60k cee s ~cocces 9,107 
WE ice ce: wo-6aacns 14,000 NS ere 
New Orleans 48,000 16,500 16,286 500 
Montreal 486,000 21,428 A ree 





Tot., week.2,446,723 308,436 172,459 13,146 
Previous w’k.1,686,294 394,306 130,723 161,510 


U. Kingdom.1,418,673 235,428 86,093 ...... 
Continent ...1,014,050 ...... ae 
So. and Cen. 

RENO 5% cnaveces 40s eae 23,168 
Wee Ss. kb ebs08 “ascer 42,345 
Oth. countries 14,000 73,008 425 








Totals --2,446,723 308,436 172,459 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July 1, 1911, to Same time 


Aug. 19, 1911 T.ast year 
Wee: WR eee’ 11,065,924 4,529,080 
Flour, bbis ......... 1,105,140 751,694 
Total as wheat, bus. 16,039,054 7,911,703 
Cs is op bb ncawes 3,492,287 1,563,467 
CG DER s 0 vec cavis 1,634,494 699,899 
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Moderate sales to domestic buyers and 
light export business is the best that can 
be said of the flour market, so far as 
Cntario mills are concerned. Many are 
blaming the elections for present slack- 
ness and there is no doubt this influence 
is having some effect on trade. 

Canadian demand is mostly limited to 

iinmediate requirements of buyers. No 
one is willing to take the risk of distant 

trades as it is quite impossible, with the 
ie of reciprocity ahead, to gauge 
the probable course of the markets in the 
closing months of the year. One thing is 

sure and that is an abundance of wheat. 

Export business is difficult at prices 
now being offered in the United Kingdom. 

Most of these are 2s or more out of line. 
Sales of Ontario 90 per cent winters have 
been made to Glasgow at 23s 6d, Leith 
3s 9d, Aberdeen 24s and Liverpool 23s 
3d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. in cotton. On this 
basis country mills are receiving an ad- 
vance of 5c per bbl, making today’s price 
$3.40 in buyers’ bags, seaboard, or $3.15 
at mill points. Manitoba 90 per cents are 
worth 26s 6d@26s 9d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, but most bids are 2s below these 
figures. Quotations: first patent, Mani- 
toba, $5.30; seconds, $4.80; strong bak- 
ers, $4.50; second bakers, $3.90, all per 
bbl in cotton delivered Ontario points. 
High patent blends, $4.80; 90 per cent 
blends, $4.60; straights, $4. 45, all per bbl 
in wood, f.o. b. mill points. 

Millfeed is exceedingly scarce and firm. 
Millers are holding their trade down to 
the smallest possible quantities in book- 
ing orders. Probably never was On- 
tario so hard up for feed of all kinds as 
is the case at present and there is every 
prospect that this condition will continue 
with more or less acuteness through the 
coming winter. The destruction of pas- 
ture by drouth is the chief cause. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba bran, $22; winter wheat 
bran, $22; shorts, $24, in bags, car lots, 
Ontario points. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
small. Farmers are believed to be hold- 
ing off until after the elections in the 
hope that free trade with the United 
States will bring higher prices. It is also 
true that they are busy with other work. 
As compared with a week ago, prices for 
winter wheat are unchanged, while Mani- 
tobas are 2@2%,c higher. Quotations: 
Ontario wheat, f.o.b. country points: No. 
2 red or white winter, old or new, 83@ 
85ce. Manitoba wheat, track Bay ports, 
prompt shipment: No. 1 _ northern, 
$1.043,; No. 2 northern, $1.04; No. 3 
northern, $1.0214,; No. 4 northern, 961/,c. 

Old Ontario oats are dearer at 41c per 
bu, while new crop is also firm at 38c. 
Feeding demand is responsible for these 
stronger conditions. Other grains are 
quiet. Quotations: No. 2 white oats, 40 
@A4le per bu; No. 2 Canadian western, 
42l,c; No. 3 Canadian western, 41%4,¢; 
malting barley, 65@67c; feed barley, 57 
@58c; rye, 80c; peas, 89c; buckwheat, 53 
@55c; No. 2 yellow corn, natural, lake 
and rail, 7114c, f.o.b. Toronto. Track 
prices Ontario points for Ontario grains. 
Track Bay ports for Manitoba oats. 

Demand for oatmeal and rolled oats is 
very good for the season and mills’ are 
moderately busy. There was a general 
advance of 20c per bbl in domestic prices 
on Saturday. Quotations: rolled oats, 
$2.35 per sack of 90 lbs, and $4.95 per 
bbl for wholesale quantities, delivered 


anywhere between Sudbury and Mont- 
real. Oatmeal in 98 and 196 lb packages 
is 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Asking 


prices to Glasgow, Liverpool or London: 
rolled oats, 27s; pinhead, medium and 
fine, 25s 6d; coarse cut or standard, 25s 
3d, all per 280 lbs c.i.f. usual terms. Oth- 
er British and European markets, pro- 
portionate prices. 


MONTREAL FREIGHTS 


Quotations to London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow will probably advance next week. 
In the meantime they remain as follows: 
Belfast, 12.85c; Dublin, 13.92c; London, 
8c; Liverpool, 8c; Glasgow, llc; Leith, 
10c; Aberdeen and Dundee, 14c; Sligo, 
19.85¢; Cork, 19.85¢c; Londonderry, 17.35c, 
all per 100 lbs; Newfoundland, from St. 
John, N. B., 30¢ per bbl. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The Ontario government confirms the 
unfavorable reports that have been made 
concerning the condition of the coarse 
grain crops of this province. Barley, oats, 
rye, corn and peas all suffered severely 
in the excessive heat of July, and the 
damage was increased by drouth. Corn, 
being the latest of these grains, has made 
some recovery in August, but the others 
were mostly cut before the cooler and 
better weather came. Much of the grain 
ripened prematurely and was badly filled. 
Oats suffered from rust in some places. 

The Dominion government gives the 
condition of the coarse grain crops of 
Ontario at the end of July, which was 
practically a final condition, as follows: 
oats, 78.93, compared with 87.09 a year 
ago; barley, 79.34, against 85.20; rye, 
79.29, against 85.18; peas, 70.35, against 
77.87; buckwheat, 73.87, against 81.74. 


OPENING IN TORONTO 


The Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
which represents an amalgamation of 
flour mills at Stratford, St. Mary’s, Chat- 
ham, Guelph, and St. Thomas, Ont., is 
opening its head office at 8 and 10 Well- 
ington Street, Toronto. This location is 
convenient to the Board of Trade and the 
offices will be in every way suitable. 

A. C. McLeod, Stratford, comes to To- 
ronto as general manager of the com- 
pany. Fuller particulars will be given 
when the company is finally organized. 

CANADIAN MILLERS’ MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association will be held on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 31, in the Board of Trade 
rooms, Toronto. Business will occupy 
the morning and afternoon and in the 
evening there will be the usual dinner, fol- 
lowed by attendance at the night per- 
formance of the industrial exhibition. 

The Smart Bag Co., Ltd., will give the 
millers and their wives a motor drive at 
the close of the afternoon session. 


CANADIAN BAKERS 

The annual meeting of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada was held at 
the Waldorf Hotel, Hamilton, on 
Wednesday, Aug. 16, with a fairly good 
attendance of members. The meeting was 
attended by a few visitors from the 
American side and some very practical 
addresses were delivered. One of the 
most important matters dealt with was 
the question of inducing the government 
to amend the provincial bread law so 
that a smaller loaf may be made instead 
of the 24-0z loaf as at present. The mat- 
ter was left in the hands of a committee. 

The officers elected for the year were: 
S. Hilton, Toronto, president; S. Lamont, 
Chatham, first vice-president; J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Owen Sound, second . vice- 
president; G. Whittaker, Brantford, third 
vice-president; F. Harris, Hamilton, 
fourth vice-president; H. E. Trent, To- 
ronto, secretary; A. W. Carrick, Toronto, 
treasurer; James Johnson, London, A. 
Cushing, Ottawa, H. J. Neal, Windsor, 
and J. E. Palmer, Chatham, executive 
committee. 


ANOTHER MILL 


On Monday the rate-payers of the town 
of Meaford, Ont., voted favorably on a 
by-law to lend $16,500 to the Georgian 
Bay Milling Co., Ltd., of that place, for 
the purpose of building a flour mill. The 
proposed mill will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls, which may be increased to 
2,000. The town will also lease to the 
company a site for the mill and provide 
a fixed rate of taxation. The company 
engages to have the mill completed next 
year, and is also to provide new elevator 
accommodation. 

This milling company is already in 
business at Meaford with a 150-bbl mill. 
Its president is William Moore, and the 
secretary-treasurer, T. R. Moore. 

NOTES 

W. G. Clark, Chicago, was in Toronto 
last week representing Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co. 

Sixteen bakers of Essex county, On- 
tario, have been summonsed for selling 
light-weight bread. 

J. G. Gueli, representing the Hygienic 
Chemical Co., New York, was in Toronto 
on Thursday last week. 

E. R. Bacon, grain merchant, Chicago 
has opened an office in Toronto, with 
George A. Beaulieu in charge. 

Canada made an immense gain in her 
exports of oatmeal and rolled oats to the 
United Kingdom in 1910. The figures 
show 522,661 cwt, against 339,262 in 1909. 
The’ only other imports to the United 
Kingdom were from the United States 
and the total of this business in 1910 was 
246,102 ewt, against 293,737 in 1909. 

A. H. Batrey. 


MANITOBA 


The export flour business last week was 
described by Winnipeg millers as fair, 
and there is a satisfactory domestic de- 
mand. There has been no change in prices 
since the advance reported last week, but 
the market is very strong, and one of the 
millers said that he would not be sur- 
prised to see another advance unless the 
wheat market makes a downward move. 
First patents are selling to the local trade 
at $2.75 per sack of 98 Ibs, net; seconds, 
$2.55; bakers, $2.35; first clears, $2.10; 
common grades, $1.60. 

There was no feature of importance in 
the feed situation during the week. The 
demand for export continues very active 
for this time of year, and stocks in mill- 
ers’ hands are not large enough to cope 
with the business offering. Prices are 
very firm, in fact the millers say that 
they can get almost any price they ask 
for bran. The demand from western 
Canada points is seasonably quiet. Bran 
is selling locally at $18 per ton, net, in 
sacks, delivered to the trade; shorts, $20; 
oat chop, pig d chop and mixed barley 
and oats, $25 per ton, net, in bulk, de- 
livered to the trade. 

The only change of interest in cereals 
last week was an advance in corn meal, 
which is now selling to the local trade at 
$2 per sack of 98 lbs. Rolled oats and 
oatmeal remain steady at former quota- 
tions. There was a little better demand 
for rolled oats last week. It is expected 
that retail dealers will be ordering their 
fall supplies from now on. . 

The oats market has been stronger, 
with a good demand for cash oats, which 
are getting scarce. The closing price of 
No. 2 Canadian western oats at the week- 
end was 391%,c, compared with 373,¢ the 
previous Saturday. There is nothing do- 
ing in barley, owing to scarcity, except 
the turning over of an odd car now and 
again. The market, however, is strong. 
The closing price of No. 3 barley at the 
week-end was 68c, compared with 6lc 





the previous Saturday. The flaxseed mar- 
ket continues to show strength. 

There was a good demand for cash 
wheat in the Winnipeg market during 
the week, exporters being keen buyers of 
all grades. The amount of business, 
however, is limited by the small stocks 
left over. The movement of old wheat 
from the country is about over, but a few 
cars of the new crop have arrived in Win- 
nipeg, and if the weather continues it 
will soon be moving in large volume. 
Trading in futures has not been large, 
and it has been erratic. It is expected 
that as soon as the wheat begins to move 
in good quantity, values will steady down 
to an export basis. On the whole the 
market has been characterized by nerv- 
ousness, consequent upon the report of 
frost damage. The following were the 
closing prices of wheat in the Winnipeg 
market on each day of the week: 


--———_ Cash -——F utures—— 
in 2n 3n Oct. Dee. May 
Aug. 21. 101% 100% 97% 991% 98% 102% 
Aug. 22. 99% 98% 96 98 97 101% 
Aug. 23. 99% 98 964% 97% 96% 101% 
Aug. 24. 99% 98% 96% 97% 96% 101 
Aug. 25. 100% 99% 97 983% 97% 101% 
Aug. 26. 101% 100% 9814 995% 98% 102% 


All prices are for in store Fort Will- 
iam and Port Arthur. 

CROP SITUATION 

At the first of last week one of the 
worst electrical storms of the season 
passed over a large strip of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. It was accompanied 
by a heavy rain, and by hail in some 
parts. Quite a number of points report- 
ed damage from hail. Monday night the 
temperature went very low at many 
places, and a large number of points ex- 
perienced a little frost. A few districts 
suffered considerably on this account. It 
is stated by leading men in the grain 
trade that the total injury done was com- 
paratively small. It is said that in most 
parts the grain was too far advanced to 
be damaged to any extent. In a number 
of the places touched by the frost much 
of the wheat had already been cut. It 
seems to be the general impression that 
the total damage of the last two weeks 
from different causes will cut two or 
three million bus from the estimates of the 
yield made previously. 

Wheat cutting is now general in the 
three provinces, although there are some 
sections containing fields that are not yet 
ready to cut. A report a few days ago 
from the Saskatchewan department of 
agriculture. said that on heavy lands, and 
in those sections where there have been 
frequent showers recently, cutting will 
not be general for a few days yet. In the 
parts referred to the weather has been 
quite unfavorable for ripening the grain. 
On Saturday the weather was cloudy over 
a good deal of the country, especially 
in Manitoba, and there is no doubt that 
many districts need all the dry, hot 
weather they can get from this out. At 
the first of the week, T. S. Acheson, gen- 
eral grain inspector of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, estimated that nearly 70 per cent 
of the wheat in the southern parts of the 
three provinces had then been cut and the 
delay is chiefly in the northern districts. 

LAKE SHIPPERS MEET 

The second annual meeting of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association was held 
in Winnipeg a few days ago. There was 
a large attendance of the members. The 
report, which is an encouraging one from 
every point of view, shows that last year 
32,065,629 bus of grain were loaded, com- 
pared with 74,440,421 bus the previous 
year. 

The new branch of the association, that 
of registration and cancellation of ware- 
house certificates, while entailing an im- 
mense amount of labor, has been found to 
work admirably and has proved of great 
benefit to the trade generally. The mem- 
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bership fee, which was placed at $25 when 
the association started, has been raised 
to $500. Election of officers resulted in the 
return of the entire board, namely: John 
Fleming, president; A. C. Ruttan, secre- 
tary; A. K. Godfrey, treasurer; Hugh N. 
Baird and Capel Tilt, directors. Fred 
W. Young is the general manager of the 
association and registrar of terminal 
warehouse receipts, inward and outward. 
His report at the meeting was very in- 
teresting and was received with much en- 
thusiasm. This association was formed 
two years ago for the purpose of facili- 
tating the handling and shipping of grain 
from Fort William. The head offices are 
in Winnipeg, with a branch at Fort Will- 
iam. 
NOTES 

The Rice Malting Co., Ltd., of Canada, 
Winnipeg, has increased its capital stock 
to $400,000. 

The elevator of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Muenster, Sask., 
burned last week. 

A. McFee, head of A. McFee & Co., 
grain dealers, Montreal, was in Winni- 
peg on a visit to the western branch last 
week. ; 

W. A. Black, western manager of The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned 
to Winnipeg from Montreal last Tues- 
day, and goes back east again in a day or 
two. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, received its first car of 
the new wheat a few days ago. It was a 
fine sample of No. 1 northern. It was 
threshed a week ago, and went 25 bus to 
the acre. 

R. W. Morrison. 

Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 28. 





MONTREAL 


The flour market for spring wheat 
grades is unsettled owing to the lower 
prices for wheat and the keen competition 
between millers for business, which re- 
sulted in prices being shaded in many in- 
stances. The demand from local and 
country buyers has continued good, and a 
fairly active trade is being done, with 
sales of spring wheat patent firsts at 
$5.50@5.60, seconds at $5@5.10, and 
strong clears at $4.80@4.90 per bbl in 
wood, and 20c per bbl less in bags. 

The local trade in winter wheat flour is 
very quiet as buyers seem to be well sup- 
plied with old wheat flour. As stocks on 
spot are small and the offerings from On- 
tario millers light the tone of the mar- 
ket remains steady and prices show no 
change. Choice winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $4.50@4.75, straight rollers at 
$4@4.10 per bbl in wood, and the latter 
in bags at $1.85@2, with extras at $1.65@ 
1.70 per bag. 

In the export trade there has only been 
a spotted demand for spring wheat 
grades on account of the labor troubles. 
There is some inquiry for winter wheat 
flour for all September shipment, but 
dealers state that millers are not disposed 
to sell ahead to any extent and only odd 
cars have been placed. 

There is no important change in mill- 
feed prices, which are firmly maintained 
on account of the limited supplies avail- 
able from millers. The demand for bran is 
good from both local and export buyers, but 
only odd cars are offering, which are 
picked up readily for home consumption 
at $22 per ton, including bags. There is 
a heavy inquiry for shorts, which are 
very scaree and firm at $24 per ton, and 
middlings are quoted at $25@26 per ton. 
The trade in moullie is fairly active at 
$30@31 for pure grain grades, and at 
$25@28 for mixed per ton. 

The market for rolled oats is quiet, as 
buyers are well supplied, but the feeling 
is very firm and prices are unchanged at 
$4.75 per bbl and $2.25 per bag. Corn 
meal is also quiet at $3.10@3.25 per bbl 
in bags. . 

In the early part of the week there was 
some demand from foreign buyers for 
new-crop Manitoba spring wheat and 
sales of a few loads were made to London 
for October shipment at 35s 101d for 
No. 2 northern, but since then the de- 
mand has been very quiet as bids were 
reduced. 

Oats are stronger and prices have ad- 
vanced lc per bu, due to the small of- 
ferings on spot and from the West, and 
the scarcity of lake freight from Fort 
William to Montreal. The local demand 
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is good and sales of round lots of No. 2 
Canadian western were made at 4314,c per 
bu ex-store, and car lots at 433,@44c, 
while No. 1 extra feed has sold at 4314@ 
431,c and No. 3 Canadian western at 423, 
@43c per bu. American No. 2 yellow corn 
is lower, with sales of round lots to ar- 
rive at 6914¢ per bu afloat, and car lots 
ex-store at 70c. 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 

Business in ocean grain freights has 
been very quiet as American and Ca- 
nadian exporters had provided for their 
wants for the balance of this month and 
the early part of next, and with the very 
limited new business in grain for fall 
shipments, they have not been disposed 
to operate. The tone of the market re- 
mains firm and rates show no important 
change. 

GRAIN BLOCKADE OVER 

There is no longer any tie-up of the 
grain vessels on the water front and 
everything is running along as smoothly 
as could be desired. In fact, there are no 
vessels waiting to be unloaded, and the 
grain elevator has some vacant room. The 
strike in Great Britain has had an effect 
in the grain situation, as some of the 
companies have refused to handle perish- 
able cargoes, consequently a number of 
the larger vessels that have left the port 
recently loaded with grain and cleared 
the situation. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is touring 
the Canadian Northwest, inspecting the 
wheat crop. 

A. P. Stuart, of the British Empire 
Grain Co., Ltd., who has been in 
Europe for the past eight months, re- 
turned home last Saturday. 

The facilities on the harbor front are 
fast being improved and the plans of the 
harbor commissioners for the further de- 
velopment of the water front during the 
present year will, it is estimated, involve 
an expenditure of about $2,500,000. This 
money will be expended in extending the 
high railway system, in the construction 
of a new Victoria pier, and many other 
improvements to the port. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
Montreal, Que., Aug. 28. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


There is little change in the flour situ- 
ation in the markets of the Maritime 
Provinces since a week ago. The only 
real advance is that of 20c in rolled oats 
and standard oatmeal, which went into 
effect here at the close of business on 
Saturday last. ° This makes the present 
quotation for rolled oats $5.20 per bbl, 
f.o.b. track St. John, and standard oat- 
meal $5.70 on the same terms. All lines 
of flour are in good supply but millfeeds 
are generally scarce, especially middlings, 
which are practically unobtainable. 

Arrep E. McGintey. 

St. John, N. B., Aug. 28. 


BREADFROM HARD WINTERS 


Paper Read by Prof. L. A. Fitz, of Milling 
Department of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, at Master Bakers’ Convention 





To a state whose average annual pro- 
duction of hard winter wheat is about 
75,000,000 bus, this is a subject of con- 
siderable moment. To the hard winter 
wheat miller whose maximum annual out- 
put of flour may be anywhere from 150,- 
000 to 600,000 bbls, it becomes a question 
of vital importance. 

It is not necessary that we should ap- 
pear here on this programme to champion 
the cause of hard winter wheat flour 
made from virgin Turkey wheat grown 
and milled in Kansas. The reputation of 
this flour.is already well known both at 
home and abroad, Our purpose is rather 
to discuss some of the essential charac- 
teristics of a good, hard winter wheat 
flour. 

The character and quality of any flour 
must depend upon at least three things, 
viz: type, quality and condition of wheat 
used; method of milling; subsequent 
methods of storing and handling. 

The character and quality of any given 
type or variety of wheat depend upon 
the climatic and soil conditions under 
which the wheat is produced. Although 
the best quality of strong, hard wheat 


may be used for seed, if the seasonal con- 
ditions are not right for the production 
of a wheat with strong, elastic gluten, 
a deterioration takes place. Sometimes 
this results in a softer, starchier kernel, 
known to the millers and grain trade as 
“yellow berry” wheat, or in the North- 
west as “timber wheat.” At other times 
the kernels still appear clear and hard, 
but a baking test reveals the fact that 


- this sample has been deficient in gluten 


quality. 

The condition of any given lot of wheat 
depends primarily upon methods of har- 
vesting, handling, and storage. The qual- 
ity and condition are not so hard to de- 
termine if the- wheat be straight “coun- 
try run,” but if it has been through a 
mixing house or “grain hospital” its ap- 
pearance may be very deceptive, as the 
miller finds to his sorrow when he be- 
gins grinding it. 

Thus we see that although the miller 
may use the same up-to-date, well- 
equipped plant every day, his problem is 
still far from easy. His flour will tend 
to vary because his wheats vary. He must 
skilfully mix his wheats to make a uni- 
form blend and vary his methods of 
grinding to suit his wheat. Whatever 
the final product of the mill may lack in 
quality and uniformity, the baker at- 
tempts to supply by blending different 
flours and varying his methods. Al- 
though we may by these means attempt, 
to a certain extent, to correct defects, 
we are compelled finally to acknowledge 
the truth of the assertion, “The baker 
cannot put into his bread, nor can the 
miller put into his flour, good qualities 
which do not exist in the wheat.” 

Because of the importance of this ques- 
tion of more and better wheat the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College is waging 
a vigorous campaign of improvement in 
our wheat industry. Improved varieties 
are being introduced or developed, prop- 
er systems of culture are being devised 
and advocated, better methods of harvest- 
ing, handling, and storing the wheat are 
being pointed out, as well as the loss in 
market grade and milling and baking 
value resulting from careless methods. 
Even the insects injurious to stored grain 
and mill products are receiving special 
investigation. A thoroughly equipped ex- 
perimental mill, together with baking 
and chemical laboratories, will be in- 
stalled in the wing of the new agri- 
cultural building now being erected. In 
short, we are making a strenuous cam- 
paign for more bushels per acre and bet- 
ter quality. 

To be thoroughly satisfactory, a wheat 
must give a large yield per acre and pro- 
duce a high percentage of flour of good 
quality. The wheat which has given Kan- 
sas flour a reputation far and wide is 
commonly called “Turkey” or “Turkey 
red.” It is a bearded, hard red winter 
type, coming originally from southern 
Russia, and the prairie soils of central 
and western Kansas seem to be espe- 
cially adapted to the production of the 
best milling and baking qualities in this 
wheat. Many other localities, hearing 
of the fame of Kansas Turkey, have in- 
troduced seed of this type, hoping there- 
by to compete with the Kansas-grown 
product but, although it has given good 
yields per acre in many sections, in only 
a very few have the high milling and bak- 
ing qualities been maintained. 

The yield of flour produced from an 
average quality of the wheat is good, 
many of our mills making a barrel of 
flour from four bus and 27 Ibs, and 
sometimes even less. When properly 
milled the quality and condition of this 
flour is excellent. A normal season and 
reasonable care in harvesting and thresh- 
ing insure the arrival of this wheat at 
the mill sound and in good condition, with 
sufficiently low moisture content to in- 
crease the absorption and prevent danger 
of material shrinkage or deterioration 
during transit and storage. 

This wheat is usually high in protein 
and mills out so that the patent flour con- 
tains approximately the same percentage 
as the original wheat. As about 85 per 
cent of the crude protein is true gluten, 
we have a flour with high gluten content. 
The quality and character of this gluten, 
together with its behavior during the fer- 
menting period, depend not only upon the 
wheat, but also upon the thoroughness of 
preparatory cleaning, the manner of mak- 
ing the reductions, the purification of the 
stock and the percentage of flour or, 
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more correctly stated, the various streams 
combined to make up any given lot or 
brand of flour. 

From tests made at the United States 
grain standardization laboratory on the 
crop of one season we obtained the fol- 
lowing average results as to the percent- 
ages of crude protein: 





Paten 

flour 

Bara 066 Geil. 62 ce ccctcs : 11.86 
Hard red winter... .. +0. «48 11.31 
Soft red winter... ... «4 .0.<0%. 9.50 
WEG WORE: ois dice poses = 10.3 
DUPUM cc cc sceccscesveseces ot 13.5 


The baking tests on the patent flour 
from these classes gave the followiny 
averages: 


Absorption Volume Colo: 

per cent cc. per cer 

Hard red spring.... 54.2 2307 o7 
Hard red winter.... 56.2 2292 97 
Soft red -winter.... 51.8 2108 98, 
White wheat ...... 53.1 1965 98, 
WGP 5100.6 55 sts 54.7 2166 92 


The questions of volume, color, textur: 
and loaves of bread per bbl depend so 
much upon the yeast, the period of fer- 
mentation, the absorption or water used, 
and the individuality of the baker, that it 
is useless to quote figures from different 
laboratories or bakeries, as such data are 
not comparable. 

During May, 1910, just as the mills 
were finishing up the 1909 crop, 35 sam- 
ples of flour were obtained from mills in 
representative sections of the state. These 
samples were classified as short patents 
(65 to 70 per cent), long patents (75 to 
80 per cent), straights (85 to 98 per 
cent). A comparison of the averages ob- 
tained under certain points may be of in- 
terest to you: 
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Short patents... |12.23/54.3! 197|2600| 95| 97 
Long patents.. |12.67/54.3| 201|2589| 95) 97 
Straights ..... }12.84/54.8] 207/2513] 95] 96 





These results show that the longer per- 
centages required slightly longer time for 
proving and still gave a smaller volume. 
Also that the color score of the baked 
bread began to decrease slightly in the 
straights. 

However, the difference is so slight 
that the baker with his improved machin- 
ery and methods ought to be able to 
make a better loaf of bread from one of 
our well-milled straights than the aver- 
age housewife can from one of our best 
short patents. 

A study of the various mill streams, or 
the flour made at the different steps in 
the manufacturing process, throws con- 
siderable light on the bread-making value 
of different grades of flour. As you 
lengthen the percentages by adding 
streams nearer the “tail of the mill,” the 
percentage of gluten in your streams is 
increased, but the gluten of these lower 
streams is not of as good quality. It 
lacks the elasticity characteristic of the 
gluten from the higher streams. Further- 
more, these lower streams are also higher 
in ash and acidity and you may even be 
adding ferments that will interfere with 
proper fermentation. Consequently, if 
very long patents or straights are de- 
sired, care should be taken that only the 
best quality of wheat is used and the ut- 
most skill exercised in the milling. 

Other factors influencing the quality of 
flour are the age of the flour and whether 
or not the wheat has passed through “the 
sweat” before being ground. It is prob- 
ably needless to mention that the condi- 
tions of storage and transit may materi- 
ally injure the quality of flour after its 
manufacture. 

Most of the above topics have been 
touched only in a very brief way; but 
when proper care has been exercised re- 
garding these various factors which in- 
fluence the milling and baking qualities 
of our wheat, you will find the hard win- 
ter wheat flours possessing all those char- 
acteristics which the baker desires, name- 
ly, low moisture, ash and acidity, high 
absorption and gluten content, with the 
ability to produce a large loaf of excel- 
lent flavor, texture, color and moisture- 
holding capacity, as well as to make a 
large number of these loaves per bbl. 





Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co. is increas- 
ing capacity of its mill to 200 bbls. A 
56x75 foot warehouse, for flour and feed 
storage, is being erected. 
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CHICAGO, AUG. 26 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants ..... oeeee ee - $5.80@6.20 
Spring wheat patents, jute, per bbl 4.50@4.85 
Spring wheat straight, jute.../... 4.25@4.50 
Spring wheat, clears, 140 lbs, jute. 3.50@3.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 2.80@3.10 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute......... ++. 2.60@2.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.60@4.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


P.itent, southern, jute.......... -.-$4.10@ 4.40 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 3.65@3.85 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute......... 3.20@3.45 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 4.10@4.50 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute. 3.65@3.90 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute........$4.40@4.60 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 4.20@4.35 


Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.40 @3.65 
RYE FLOUR (NEW) 

Rye Sew, Witite; Jate. 0.05. cies. $4.20@4.35 

Rve flour, standard, jute......... 4.00 @4.10 


MILLFEED—A few mills are making quo- 
titions on millfeed for all September ship- 
nent. Values are strong, especially mid- 
d'ings and red dog, while bran shows a 
siight decline. Of the latter, the mills are 
quoting at $25.25@25.50 in 100-lb sacks. 
Middlings are held at $25.25@25.50 and red 
dog at $29.50@30, in 100-lb sacks. The mills 
continue to make a strong effort to book 
mixed car-lot orders. 


CORN GOODS—Prices were little changed 
for the week. Meal was quoted at $1.39 and 
erits, $1.40. Good activity was reported at 
i\hese figures, 


RYE—Prices held steady until Friday and 
then declined %@ic. Millers and manufac- 
urers took the moderate offerings. Most rye 
oming forward is No. 2. Local-billed No, 2 
ye sold at 86@87c and later at 85% @86c. 
No. 3 was quoted at 83@S85c. 


WHEAT—Cash wheat prices at no time 
eached the bottom figures of the week pre- 
ious. Range was narrow. Arrivals fair in 
volume, but lighter for July and August. 
Chicago wheat receipts will equal the arriv- 
als for 12 months last year. Track lots No. 

red sold at 90@91%c; No. 3, 88@90%c; 
No, 4, 75@87e. No. 2 hard sold 2 to 2%c 
over September at 904% @93%c; No. 3, 88@ 
v2e; No. 4, 78@89%c. Spring wheat receipts 
vere light and prices firmer. Fresh receipts 
No. 1 northern ruled at $1.02@1.08 for. new, 
$1.12@1.15 for old; No. 2, 97¢c@$1.03 for new, 
31.07@1.10 for old. Track lots No. 2 spring 
sold at 98c@$1; No. 3, 88@98c; No. 4, 82@ 
%5e. Velvet chaff was quoted at 92@99c; du- 
rum, 89@97c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ited), were: 


Receipts Shipments 

Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 

Flower, BOIS. os.6+ 22. 137 177 146 195 
Wheat, bus....... 1,260 1,740 1,163 809 
ee ARS 2,161 1,988 1,403 1,111 
OGRE TON. 3 as cacae 2,455 5,135 1,143 2,140 
it | SRA 34 17 3 3 
a a 325 205 65 74 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 26 


FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of old hard winter 
wheat flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. 
Kansas City in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 


Patent -$4.05@4.25 1st clear..$2.90@3.20 
Straight... 3.85@4.05 Low grade 2,.25@2.75 


Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages, 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $4.10@4.20 per barrel at Missouri 
river, for straight patent hard wheat flour, 
in cotton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20c 
higher than the prices for straight patent 
given above. Prices are on basis of arrival 
draft. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 96 per cent wheat flours 
at $3.85@3.95 net, jute, Kansas City. 


MILLFEED—tThere is very good general 
demand for bran. Eastern inquiry is at 
prices below the basis here, but there is fair 
buying for local and southern shipment, and 
Kansas mills have a good local and south- 
western demand. Prices are about steady. 
Shorts continue in excellent demand at high 
prices. Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb sacks, per 100 lbs: bran, 98c@$1.01; 
shorts, $1.20@1.25; corn chop, $1.18. 


WHEAT—There were fair offerings and a 
very good all around demand. Medium 
grade dark and yellow wheat sold at slight- 
ly better prices. Cash prices were, however, 
not much changed in their relation to fu- 
tures. The market on the whole was steady 
and not especially active. There was some 
mill demand from the spring wheat section, 
but dealers complain that it is difficult to 
sell wheat in that direction, Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, 92@97c; No. 3, 91@97c; 
No. 4, 87@92c; soft wheat, No. 2, 89%c; No. 
3, 88c; No. 4, 85c. 


CORN—Receipts were light last week. 
The demand was fair, with elevator men 
and shippers the best buyers. There was 
some demand from local dealers. Yellow 
corn was in little better request than the 
others. Cash prices were unchanged on the 
week. Cash prices: mixed corn, No, 2, 61%c; 
No. 3, 61@61%c; white corn, No. 2, 61%c; 
No. 3, 61c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1911 1910 1911 1910 
Wheat, bus. 712,800 1,384,800 458,400 992,800 


Corn, bus.. 198,000 307,600 214,800 218,400 
Oats, bus.. 149,600 192,100 69,900 56,100 
Rye, bus... 4,400 1,100 6,600 4,400 
Barley, bus. A APS rare 1,400 
Bran, tons.. 300 260 1,400 2,380 
Hay, tons.. 5,172 5,976 1,752 1,764 
Flour, bbls. 4,000 500 37,000 66,000 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 26 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 
WItGe DELO ceive cc ccviveesecs +. «$4.25 @ 4.60 
I INE © 6.6% b 06 0:40" 0% 600005 S20 4.50 
Extra fancy ...... wo Tey ee 3.00@3.40 
Medium and low grade Gute); 2.60@3.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 

Quotations per 196 lbs in 140-lb jute bags: 
WE MREOINE oie i oeresictiené ees $4.30@4.40 
Straight <...5 Paes Pa veececpeosecs MROUUE ALO 
er eee er ecccesese 3.80@3.50 
Low grades to second clears peeaes 2.40@3.00 
Rye Gour, IM WOO ....cccecoccces 4 +++ +@4.80 

CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per barrel of 190 lbs: corn meal, 
$2.90; cream meal, $3.20; pearl meal, grits 
and hominy, $3.20. 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags to- 
day: hard winter wheat bran, $1.12; soft 
winter wheat bran, $1.13; bulk bran, $1.07; 
mixed feed, $1.22; middlings, $1.33. 


WHEAT PRICES 
Aug. 2red—, -—3red—, --2 hard— 





wes wa 88% @ 89% 86 @8&8 90 @100 
23 ..6% 89%@ 90 87 @88% 91 @100 
ee 89%@ 90 88 @8&8% 92 @100 
24 881% @ 90% 86%@88% 91%@100 
25 87%@ 90 864% @87% 91 @100 
S36. 6% 88 @ 90 861% @87% 91 @100 
27,’10 100 @104 95 @99 99 @107 
Aug. -—Sept.—, -—Dec.—, -—-May—, 
- ) iA -2+-@88% ....@ 938% ....@ 99% 
,. Aer 87% @88 92% @ 92% ....@ 98% 
eee 88% @88% ....@ 938% ....@ 99 
Zh ccecs ge oo oe @ 92% ....@ 98% 
; | ee .+2@88% ....@ 938% I8%@ 99 
| ee -- @88% -@ ae 000 @ 99% 
27, °10. 98% gk @IS% 103. @103% ....@108% 
GRAIN PRICES 
c—Corn—" --Oats— 
Wo, 2 mised... cee ce e+e @63 --@41 
Oe ae ee --+-@62% 40@40% 
Bee. 3 WHS. ce scaces ~++- @64 --@43 
Mo. 3 WRIT... scccvac.s --@63 42@43 
WHEAT INSPECTION BY CARS 
Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
3 FOU. sivéceceve 77 144 Winter— 
(| SRR ASS 55 307 2 hard ..... 65 87 
i POG sve ckexs 40 143. 3 hard ...«.. 11 13 
Spr.andother 18 105 4 hard ..... 1 1 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments 

Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
Flour, bbls... 60,540 55,740 76,580 75,300 
Wheat, bus.. 316,415 777,590 339,280 301,995 
Corn, “bue.... 
Oats, bus.... 282,200 757,080 271,800 337,840 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 7,086 Ok aera 
Barley, bus.. 15,400 1,400 4,230 1,160 


ST. LOUIS STOCKS (BUS) 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 27 


1911 1911 1910 
ARRAS 4,319,046 4,359,516 1,585,123 
COO 552 0580aos 279,333 148,338 76,041 
Re eee 447,151 442,719 585,171 
PE pce se ecess's 5,381 3,891 4,291 
NS ny oda ae 35,401 35,797 15,991 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 27 
1911 1911 1910 


No. 2 red wheat . 8,605,022 3,488,265 564,843 








No. 2 hard wheat .. 4,130 16,857 108,265 
No. 2 mixedcorn .. 24,669 9,133 50,660 
No. 2 white corn .. 48,101 26,761 663 
No. 2 yeilow corn... 156,293 79,743 5,551 
No. 2 mixed oats .. 23,632 23,632 117,432 
NO. 2FYEO  .cccccvee 2,387 897 1,858 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood .$5.40@5.50 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.90@5.20 


Export patent, wood............-- 3.90@ 4.20 
Export straights, sacks.......... 3.60@3.95 
Wivet Claae, JUtS. occccscvcwcccece oe» -@4,10 
Second clear, sacks.......-.--++-+ 3.00@3.10 
LOW GFade, GACH... ..csccccccees 2.50@ 2.55 
Kansas straight, cotton.......... oe - @4.40 


Rye flour, 195 lbs, wood (blended), 


standard city brands........... 4.25@4.35 
Rye flour, country, jute (blended) 3.85@4.05 
Rye flour, jute (pure)...........- oe @4,90 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton...........- 01+ @E.T¢ 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton........... ove 1.76 


MILLFEED—Steady for the week, with 
demand good at all times. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $21.50; standard fine 


7 
421,200 504, 820 269,140 146,660° 
7 


middlings, $25.25; rye feed, $23; flour mid- 
dlings, $27.50; red dog, $29.75; old process 
oil meal, $37; Milwaukee No. 1 screenings, 

$18.50. r 
WHEAT—Advanced ic early in the week; 
later reacted, but the closing was %c high- 
er, with demand good for blue-stem, offer- 
ings of which were moderate. Poor sam- 
ples. were slow and offerings carried over. 
Receipts for the week fair; quality up to 
the average. No. 1 northern, $1.05@1.11; 
No.-2, $1.03@1.09; No. 3, 98c@$1.07; No. 4, 
93c@$1.05%; No. 2 hard, 95%c; No. 1 vel- 

vet, $1.01@1.02; No. 2, 98c@$1. 
7--No.1n— --No.2n—, No.3n 


Monday 109% @111 107@109 95@104 
Tuesday 108% @110 107@108% 99@103 


Wednesday. 105% @109% 103@107% ..@105 
Thursday .. 106 @108%107@108% 98@107 
Friday .... 109 @109% 104@108 +-@106 
Saturday .. 106 @109% 104@108 99@103 
BARLEY—Slow early in the week, declin- 
ing 1@2c; later firm, closing 2@3c higher 
demand good for choice heavy. Receipts 
heavy; commission men expect same to con- 
tinue. No. 2, $1.16@1.19; medium, $1.12@ 
1.19; No. 3, $1.09@1.15; No. 4, $1.02@1.15 
rejected, 65c@$1.06; Wisconsin, $1.02@1.18. 
RYE—Firmer to %c higher, with demand 
good from millers and distillers for choice. 
Low grades slow at times, but most offerings 
cleaned up by the end of the week, Ship- 
pers report good trade with country millers 
and southern distillers on strictly choice. 
Receipts for the week moderate. No. 1, 85% 
@86%c; No. 2, 85@86c; No. 3, 80% @8 we: 
No, 4, 80c; sample grade, 80%c. 
CORN—Declined le early in the week; 
later firm, closing %c higher, demand being 
good for all grades. Receipts for the week 
moderate and quality good. No. 3 yellow, 
63% @64%c; No. 3 yellow, 63% @65c; No. 4 
yellow, 63% @63'%c; No. 4, 63@63%c; No. 3, 
63% @64%c; sample grade, 55c; No. 3 white, 
65c; No. 2 yellow, 63% @67c. 
“OATS — Half cent higher early in the 
week; later declined 4c, closing firm and 
%c higher. Demand good for all grades, 
Receipts liberal, quality satisfactory. Stand- 
ard, 42%@43c; No. 3 white, 42@43%c; No. 
4 white, 414%4@42c; sample grade, 40%@ 
41%c; No. 2 white, 42% @43c. 
FLAXSEED—Firm, with No. 1 northwest- 
ern at $2.40@2.52; bag lots discounted 15c. 
There were no receipts, but crushers will be 
in the market soon. Old process oil meal 
strong at $37 and cake at $36 in carloads. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7--—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
Flour, bbls... 74,290 62,300 84,370 73,588 
Wheat, bus.. 339,000 186,450 111,647 19,210 
Corn, bus.... 272,330 180,800 54,958 40, 680 
Oats, bus.... 175,100 326,400 77,232 132, 
Barley, bus.. 691,600 197,600 26,659 17,4§ 
Hye, Wis..... 48,960 14,460 11,140 3,060 
Feed, tons... 760 1,160 5,472 3,672 








NEW YORK, AUG, 26 
Flour quotations in car lots: 





Sacks 
Spring—clear ........ $3.70@4.05 $4. 35 
NE nV a ¥5 0 a 0.0 0 5:8 4.80@5.15 5, 5.45 
Winters—low grade 3.00@3.25 3. 3.55 
PUREE o's 50 caress 3.55@3.85 3.85@4,15 
| Sn ear 3.95@4.20 4.25@4.50 
Kansas straight ..... 4.25@4.45 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 

Out of 69,755 packages of flour shipped 
from New York this week, Liverpool re- 
ceived 510, London 15,300, Glasgow 7,611, 
Southampton 950, Hull 3,600, Hamburg 4,768, 
Rotterdam 17,811, Bremen 300, Baltic 2,905, 
West Indies 16,000. 

Out of 632,829 bus of wheat shipped from 
New York this week, 81,148 bus were des- 
tined for Liverpool, 37,145 for Glasgow, 41,- 
941 for Manchester, 129,146 for Hull, 210,694 
for Rotterdam, 124,772 for Antwerp, 7,973 
for the Baltic. 

WHEAT—The advance in the wheat mar- 
ket this week was very slow, followed by a 
little reaction. Trading in the future mar- 
ket from day to day was of very limited 
amount and the fluctuations equally restrict- 
ed. There was some export business nearly 
every day, and while the demand for Ameri- 
can wheat is not aggressive, there is enough 
being taken to keep pressure off the market 
and the situation seems to be changing mod- 
erately. For a while it looked as though the 
market would be simply a warehousing 
proposition, but it now has the appearance of 
being more of a merchandising proposition, 
with Europe a fairly steady competitor. 
The demand for durum wheat keeps up. 
Cash prices f.o.b. afloat for export No. 2 
red, 96%c; No. 1 northern spring, $1.13%; 
No. 2 northern spring, $1.12%; No. 2 hard 
winter, 98%c; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.09%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $1.07%; 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, $1.05%. 

CORN t firm. European orders are 
in the market from day to day, and some 
business is being put through, due to the 
great scarcity of feedstuffs in western Eu- 
rope and the absence of any corn move- 
ment this year from Argentina. The only 
supplies of corn now available are in the 
United States and in southwestern Europear: 
exporting points. 

OATS—Quiet and steady. There is a fair 
local demand, with a moderate business for 
forward deliveries. Prices are entirely above 
an export parity and at a little further ad- 
vance there would be possibility of importa- 
tion of Canadian oats. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and firm. Supplies 
offering are very limited and market firmly 





held at a basis of $4.40 per bbl in jute, up 
to $5.10 in wood, 

MILLFEE very quiet, with 
prices little changed on the week. Demand 
for bran a little disappointing and some con- 
cessions in price have been made. Quota- 
tions: coarse western spring, in 100-lb sacks 
to arrive, $24.10; standard middlings, $28.60; 
flour middlings, $31.10; red dog to arrive, 
140-Ib sacks, $32.10; oil meal, $36@36.50 
city feed, bulk bran, $24.10; 100-lb sacks, 
$25.50; heavy feed in bulk, $26.50; 100-lb 
sacks, $28; middlings, $29.50@32; red dog 
flour, $3.15. 

CORN MEAL—Steady, but not active. 
Supplies here and offerings from the mills 
continue very restricted. Quotations: kiln- 
dried, export, $3.55; fine yellow, $1.40@1.42; 
white, $1.40@1.42; coarse, $1.35@1.40; hom- 
iny, $3.55; granulated yellow, $3.70 per bbl; 
white granulated, $3.60 per bbl; corn flour, 
$1.58; brewers’ meal, $1.54; grits, $1.55; 
flakes, $1.95. 


BUFFALO, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 

















Spring Winter 

IGM DRIORE «6c cesses $5.30@5.45 $4.35@4.45 
a, eee ere 5.10@5.20 4.10@4.20 
CORE cexacecws pes peas 4.25@4.55 3.85@3.95 
i, Berrien er rere ere S.CCGEi88 26:0: Qevas 

MILLFEED—Quotations per ton: 

Bulk Sacks 

Spring bran, per ton........... , ae - $23.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 27.50 
WIREr DON 6 oikohis ec o8 6:9.46-0:6 ele coves Gaeue 
Frominy Teed, WHE... ccccvccce esses 27.25 
Gluten feed, per tom....c.cccscs escee 28.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ..... 31.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 25.70 27.00 
CUTT WOR, tADIG<.6c.0:6.00.0056.008 om ee 
Cracked corn, per ton.......... 26.20 27.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... ..... 30.00 
Oil meal, car lots, per ton...... ..... 35.50 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood....... er 5.00 
Oat hulls, domestic, per ton..... tS eee 
Oat hulls, Canadian, per ton.... 15.00 ..... 
Get DEE GUOGME isc ccb accesses aaees Bee 


WHEAT—Old No. 1 northern dropped out 
of the market last Saturday, previous to 
which there were a few small lots held at 
very high prices and millers in need paid 
the limit asked, which was about 22c over 
Chicago September. Millers bought quite a 
liberal quantity of new No. 1 northern at 
13@13%c over Chicago December, but with- 
drew when the limits were advanced to 
13%c over for all September shipment. Fif- 
teen cents over was asked for first half Sep- 
tember shipment. Winter wheat was slow 
and lower. Quite.a number of cars of No. 2 
red on track, Closing: 


Ma: 3900, CUTIRES 6 cccdcasecvencsese’ 92 
Dh i Pe COPE noon cy eece se oe ea keen 89 
No. 3 White, CariGaGs® ...ccccccscccecee 90 
No. 3 Whit, CarloaGe 2... cccccceveesece 89 
WEG. BGM vce enc cd cs Cineve eases 91 
PEO: BO ik vicce sclcnnees ots nonce nese 89 


*Track, through billed. 

CORN—tTrack receipts were very light and 
only a limited demand until late in the 
week, when buyers paid 4c advance and 
took all the offerings. Store corn scarce and 
firm. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 69c; No, 3 yel- 
low, 684%c; No. 4 yellow, 66%c; No. 3 mixed, 
66%c, through billed. Store: No. 2 yellow, 
68%c; No. 3 yellow, 67%c, carloads. 

OATS — Market %c higher and strong, 
with all offerings taken at the close and 
more wanted. Receipts were again liberal 
this week. Closing: No. 2 white, 434%c; No. 
3 white, 42%c; No. 4 white, 41%c; standard, 
43c, through billed. Old No, 2 white, in 
store, offered at 45%c. 

BARLEY—Higher. Maltsters took all they 
could get at $1.15@1.16, and later paid $1.17 
@1.18 for the same quality. Sellers were 
asking $1.18@1.24 for malting grades at the 
close, 

RYE—No, 2 offered at 86c to arrive by 
lake. No offerings on track 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 26 


FLOUR—Receipts last week, 9,410 bbis 


and 6,905,307 lbs in sacks. Exports: 1,330 
tons to Leith, 11,000 sacks to London and 
1,400 tons to Copenhagen. Quotations, per 
196 Ibs in wood: 

Winter Spring City Mills 
.» +-$4.25@4.75 $5.15@5.50 $4.25 @4.75 
Straight 3.80@4.00 4.60@4.80 3.90@4,10 
Clear ..... 3.30@3.70 3.90@4.30 3.40@3.80 

Spring patent favorite brands, $5.75 @6. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.75 
6. 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $4.25 
@ 4.50. 

RYE FLOUR—Scarce and firmly held, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: $4.25@4.50 per 196 
Ibs, in wood, according to quality, for new. 

MILLFEED—Demand light, but supplies 
small and prices of stuff to arrive a shade 
firmer. Quotations: 

Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 


Patent 








CR GROG. Fone acecccdcrcicccerse $25.00 @ 25.5 

Be I aie wo 50 6.00 <0 800 0a be ene @ 24.25 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 

en RPP CTEETURURE TE 24.75 @25.25 

To arrive, lake and rail...... 24.00@ 24.25 
White middlings to arrive, 100- 

BOGE sc ncecceceecervarneans ov eee @81.00 
Standard middlings to arrive, 

L0G-Ib BACKS 2... cccccccrcesecns 28.00@ 28.50 
Red dog to arrive, 140-lb sacks. ..... @ 31.50 


Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 28.00@28.50 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 27.50@28,00 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, 


“ee eerere ge recmir 


mane peste ns ey 


—_ 


eee at 








538 


wood, $5.83; patent-cut, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$5.83@6.10%; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, 
per 180 lbs in wood, $5.30@5.55; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.10@5.85 





CORN PRODUC light and 
the market a shade firmer under a fair de- 
mand. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried yellow meal, bbl...... $3.40 @3.60 

a re he ee ee 1.60@1.70 
Granulated yellow meal, bbl...... 3.60 @3.80 

BOON OM ys 5:4.0'0 60:08 6.05619, 0'9,0.0.0:8 1.65 @1.80 
Granulated white meal, bbl....... 3.70 @3.90 

Pee ET MEE - Go: 6.¢ 9-5-0900. 0.010-6.0:07e 68 1.70@1.85 
Yellow table meal, bbl..........++- 3.40@3.70 

EHP OM 5.5.5 6 ove 8 O60 68 v0 b0% 1.60@1.75 
White: table meal, DDI... ccccccees 3.40@3.70 

ROME) MRC 65 css 8s couse ne doe 1.60@1.75 
White corn flour, bbl..........06. 3.90@4.10 

Dt GIOIEE 6 6 8-058 05 9-44 bah ¥ 56.6 oe 1.85 @1.95 
Yellow corn flour, bbl...........- 3.90@4.20 

RE OI boc 08. 016% 60:9 ode 8 8-0 1.85 @2.00 
PORT WOMIIEY, PUL. 6. tedecees veces 3.65 @3.90 

BU StEY, MEIN ths 0s 0. 66.0.4.b 0.0 4bly.viow & 1.70@1.85 
Hominy and grits, case... ..csccee 1.40@1.50 


WHEAT—Firm under light offerings and 
stronger outside advices, and prices ad- 
vanced %c on winter varieties. Trade quiet. 
Receipts, 438,201 bus; exports, 304,161; stock, 
791,116. No. 2 red, afloat, is quoted at 87% @ 
&8c. Closing prices in car lots, per bu: 


EXPORT ELEVATOR 


SU PUAN se acl 6 ssp ses 30 ack @ 90 (0.ere o 91 @ 91% 
No, © soutliorn, red. ......6 sees 88% @ 89 
MPT, aie s c.ci0 Oe 40s oe Rewer ne 8814%,@ 89 
CTE Aa eae a ane 88%@ 89 
AMIN ENNERY Mle. o o.b- cs. 6 44 0 e504. 9) 81S 1 4978 86 @ 86% 
NONE, aor alls ruins Wee ais’ eee 84 @ 84% 
No. 1 northern, Duluth........ 119 @120 


CORN—Dull and %c lower. Offerings mod- 
erate, but ample. teceipts, 23,750 bus; ex- 
ports, nothing; stock, 750 bus. Closing prices 
for car lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, 
73@73%c; steamer No. 2 yellow, 72@72'%c 
No. 3 yellow, 71@71%ec 

OATS—The market advanced %@ic un- 
der light offerings and a fairly active de- 
mand, Receipts, 265,101 bus; exports, noth- 
ing; stock, 160,682 bus, Closing prices, local 
car lots: No. 2 white, old 464% @47ec, new 45c; 
standard white, old 45%c, new 44%c; No. 3 
white, new, 44c; rejected white, new, 40% 
@ 42¢. 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 26 


Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
Sate Ale Madrasen Web ela Ow Ne Ne $4.75 @5.00 


FLOUR- 
Rye flour 


MU RUOE OMUTE 6c coce eke es wees e cae 3.10@3.35 
LO OTA ET a 3.45 @3.70 
INO MOTRIOTT, ..2 6.02000. cies eeeciaiste 3.85 @4.05 
WRINICOE DGLORE 646.20 ck crc toe ee vee 4.25@ 4.40 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 4.45@4.60 
CNY WAI OREKR coc cre veecvecne 3.35 @3.50 
UY MRI CIERL occ kee cee seesen Peres es 
Ce Wille? StPRIBHE, 0 0:0 6:60 0 66:0: -+ ++» @4,60 
CHy Wie POLLEN... se cccccccves oes « @4.90 
City willie pent patent... .ccceca. oo + - @5.65 
POT Winter CIOL. 6.0 es cee ccsens 3.90@4.05 
Farad Winter atraight......scesces 4.50@ 4.65 
Pree” WInCtOr PRTENE... 2 ccccccevess 4.70@5.00 
SRUERRMGOLGRD 1.25)» 3:44 6:0. 0.9'07:0-0'6 0:0 6 200 4.20@4.50 
TIM RETRIMNE 06 vcce cence eewes 4.85@5.05 
MCI VOATORE 6.06 6006-06 60s ses wee 5.10@5.35 
Spring patents, special brands.... 5.40@6.20 


WHEAT—Firm, with a good demand for 
all prime wheats. Receipts for the week, 
341,687 bus; exports, 215,918; stock, 1,840,- 
640. Closing prices: No. 2 western’ spot, 
92%4c; No. 2 red spot, 91%c; No. 3 red spot, 
89%c; steamer No. 2 spot, 88%c; September, 
91%c; December, 94% @94%c. 

CORN—Dull, but firm. Receipts for the 
week, 43,325 bus; exports, 95,286; stock, 75,- 
900, Closing prices: spot, 68%c; year, 64c. 

OATS—Steady, with a fair demand for 
the better grades. Receipts for the week, 
253,410 bus; exports, none; stock, 652,034. 
Closing prices for new oats: No. 2 white, 
13144@43%c; standard white, 43@43%4c; No. 
3 white, 424% @42%c; mixed No. 2, 42@42\c. 

MILLFEED—Quiet and _= steady. Quota- 
tions in 100-lb sacks per ton: spring mid- 
dlings, $27@27.50; spring bran, $24.50@25; 
city mills’ middlings, $27@27.50; bran, $26@ 
26.50. 


BOSTON, AUG, 26 


IF LOUR—Closing prices, at wholesale: 

Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
DELROBOEE, BROCIAL «cece sccccevese $5.90 @6.00 
Minneapolis, standard ........... 5.80@5.90 


Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 5.50@5.70 
Per carload, in wood, per barrel: 


Patents Straights Clear 


Ohio $4.40@4.75 $4.40@4.60 $4.00@4,25 


Indiana 4.40@4.75 4.40@4.60 4.00@4.25 
Michigan 4.40@4.75 4.00@4.25 3.75@4.00 
New York... 4.40@4.75 4.00@4.25 3.75@4.00 


Kansas, jute 4.50@5.00 ....@... ARGS: bee 

MILLFEED—The market on peeves and 
winter bran shows considerable weakness, 
although the range of prices is a shade firm- 
er at the close. The demand is quiet and 
there is some pressure to sell. Middlings are 
very firm at the recent advance, with a quiet 
demand, Mixed feed in moderate request; 
market steady. Red dog unchanged. Gluten 
feed is again in the market and offering in a 
limited way. Stock feed firmly held; hom- 
iny feed withdrawn from the market. Oat 
hulls are held firm, but the market is dull 
and prices are nominal, 

Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton middlings, $29.25 @32.50; 
winter bran, $ 75; spring bran, $25.50; 
mixed feed, $27@29.70; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $32.50; gluten feed, $29.10; stock feed, 
28.50; oat hulls, $19, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS nerally quiet 
demand for cereal products for prompt 
shipment, with deferred shipment in good 
demand, Oatmeal is 40c per bbl lower; 
granulated and bolted corn meal steady; 
feeding corn meal higher. Rye flour quiet 
and lower. Graham flour dull but steady. 

Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 
wood: granulated corn meal, $3.80@4; bolt- 
ed, $3.70@3.90; feeding, $1.40@1.42; rolled 
oatmeal, $5.30@5.70; cut and ground oat- 
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meal, $5.85@6.30; rye flour, $4.50@5.10; gra- 
ham flour, $3.60@4.35; rye meal, $4.10. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r—Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1911 1910 1911 1910 








Flour, bbis.... 42,262 38,428 ....++ «cesses 
Wheat, bus...173,529 8,851 170,099 26, 038 
Corn, bus..... 3,000 1,000 16,152 24,628 
Oats, bus..... 73,290 120,794 2,839 1,450 
Rye, bus.,... 1,050 200 es vess 15,391 
Barley; WUSis« ovcvces covers evesics 227 
Millfeed, tons. 351 CES scleaoe Vevsve 
Corn meal, bbIs 615 BG ccwves -ce¥eee 
Oatmeal, cases 1,525 11,020 ......- cseeeee 
Oatmeal, sacks 600 STOO cccsee wissen 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

-——Flour—, Wheat Corn 

bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool ... . 13,016 42,904 = ccecces 
London cee 1,866  ccccce sevvces 
Glasgow ... ose Sephee 28,844 siccsce 
Manchester.. oad! meee 47,956 casas 
Genoa ..... S00  -aitsaale! sbvethe 
jt) eee cae, weopes BOGS sce che 
Provinces .. BGO fScaces  e0erce-. ol 0¥aNs 
Totals ... 260 28,443 145,397 .....<. 
Since Jan. 1 2,821 545,559 4,035,064 5,716,655 





DETROIT, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, per 196 lbs: 


Michigan patent, best............ $4.30 @4.35 
Michigan patent, eeonene Caen eee 4.05@4.10 
Michigan straight ......ccccccces 3.90@3.95 
Michigan clear ......... cp epee -- 3.35@3.40 
Michigan low grade.........e.e0¢ 2.90@3.05 
Spring patent (Detroit-made).... 5.45@5.50 
Minnesota patent ......ccccccvee 5.45 @5.50 
DEIMROROER. CIORT: «cco ccc ceo cere ee 4.10@4.20 
el as. Ce ee Mee ee «eee 4.70@4.80 
DATE THO ccvccssccvdcccccacvveces 4.45 @4.50 
hoe ee errr ere Ee 4.35 @4.40 

MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
MNES aa aeons Cees eee ne $20.75 @ 21.00 
Coaree mMidGUngs ....ccccccvvese 22.25 @22.50 
cit. Aer ererr retire ries 23.75 @ 24.00 
Ie SOIT wabes eevee ve even 26.75 @27.00 
Cracked COFR occ cteoecesc ces 26.50 @ 26.75 
OCGARNO COFM WIE)... ccc ccecccese 26.50 @ 26.75 
Corn and oat chop.........0 0. 23.75 @24.00 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolied Gate, 180 WOS..66cc cscs csvce $....@5.00 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.30@3.40 
Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs...... 3.20 @3.25 


White granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.45@3.50 
White cream meal, 196 lbs....... 3.20@3.30 


GRAIN—Closing prices: 


2 red Wheat... SO. F COMM .ccescas 64% 
December .... 95% 2 yellow corn... 66% 
pO ee Pee 100% Standard oats.. 42 
1 white wheat 86% 2 rye ......... 88 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND WITHDRAWALS 
Withdrawals 

Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
Bilis... 8,986 1,745 5,000 
79,206 51,600 15,206 2,500 





Flour, 
Wheat, bus... 


Corn, bus..... 79,100 19,600 23;539 26,865 

Oates, vas... 72,725 40,257 22,920 31,351 

Rye, Dus... +.6. 16,500 4,091 ee. ae 
STOCKS (BUS) 

Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 

Wheat 223,049 202,402 Oats ..234,819 119,900 


Corn,. 233,538 134,711 Rye 11,477 17,317 





DULUTH, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 lbs f.o.b. Duluth: 
Aug. 26 
-$5.25@5.45 $ 


Year ago 


First patent, wood 





Second patent, wood... 5.15@5.35 
Straight, wood ....... 5.05 @5.25 
First clear, jute...... 3.40 @3.60 
Second clear! jute..... 2.70@2.90 
Red Gow, FOtO. 66660505 2.65 @2.85 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output, weeks ended on dates given: 
1911 bbIs 1910 bbls 1909 bbls 
Aug. 26.. 6,200 Aug. 27..15,910 Aug. 28.. 6,280 
Aug. 19..14,700 Aug. 20..19.310 Aug. 21.. 1,000 
Aug. 12..15,000 Aug. 13..16,865 Aug. 14..11,825 
Aug. 5..15,000 Aug. 6..11,885 Aug. 7.. 3,400 


WEEKLY FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


1911 bbls 1910 bbls 1909 bbls 
Aug. 26.. 715 Aug. 27 3.068 Aue. 38... ccccs 
Aug. 19.. BE, Bis 6500s Ee ew sss 
Aug. 12.. SOE BU Bis occcs US Bs 2220s 


&. 
Aug. 5.. 2,000 Aug. 6.. 1,070 Aug. 7.. 450 


MILLFEED — Market’ without feature; 
prices quotably unchanged from last week. 
Offerings limited, as reduced mill capacity 
was operated, Business, in consequence, was 
small. Prices f.o.b. Duluth gad were: 

Aug. 
Bran, 100-lb sacks.$20. BOO 21. 00 
Shorts, 100-lb scks 22 50@ 23. 00 
Mdlgs., 100-lb seks 2 5 
R. dog, 100-lb scks 25.25 So se.00 
“Boston” mixed 

feed, 100-lb scks 22.50@23.00 22.7 

For feed in 
asked, 








5 @ 24.00 
200-1b sacks, 25c per ton less is 


WHEAT—Developed weakness about mid- 
dle of week, on account of selling pressure, 
based largely on the possibility of an imme- 
diate and fairly heavy movement of wheat. 
Frost reports later, however, strengthened 
the market and was responsible for reactive 
strength in prices. Net advance, %& @1%c; 
tone at close strong. There was some short 
covering and also some modest buying by 
longs. However, they were generally not 
willing to extend interest at end of week. 
Difference between September and December 
options has widened to 1\c in favor of Sep- 
tember; a week ago September was at ec 
discount. Durum wheat showed same rela- 
tive strength as spring wheat, although 
trade was lessened, owing to scarcity of of- 
ferings. Good demand for cash grain and 
No. 1 northern to arrive price advanced to 
parity with spot stuff. Arrivals are increas- 
ing and will likely show steady gain from 
now on, 


Duluth closing prices spring wheat: 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Track Arr. Track Sept. Dec. 


ADE, 39.240 -- 104% 103% 102% 103% 103% 
Aug. 21..... -- 106% 105% 104% 105% 105% 
ABS. 22......5. 105% 10536 103% 104% 104 

7. Oe See 105% 105% 103% 104% 104% 
Aug. 24....... 105 105 103 104 103% 
Aug. 25....... 105% 105% 103% 104% 103% 
Aug. 26.....55. 106% 106% 104% 105% 104% 


Aug. 27, 1910.. 114 114 112 114 115 
Duluth closing prices durum wheat: 


r-—No. 1—_ -—-No. 2— 
Track Arr. Track Sept. Dec. 


po. ep | a 99% 99% 97% 99% 99% 
pig ee 100% 100% 98% 100% 100% 
Aue. 24...5.%. 99% 99% 97% 99% 99% 
ANE: 3B cc08 99 99 97 99 98% 
Aug. 24....... 98% 98% 96% 98% 98% 
a aes 99%, 99% 97% 99% 98% 
Aug. 26....... 100% 100% 98% 100% 99% 


hae 27,1910... 96 95 93 95 96% 
Weekly receipts and shipments (bus): 
---Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
O,GGR. BO BOD. us. ct00 8600000 
132,950 702,432 30,267 465,943 
8 


Winter wheat. 
Spring wheat. 








Durum wheat. 13,599 212,961 37,511 276,800 
Bonded wheat. 3,821 4,272 .cccse seve one 

Total, wheat 160,021 949, cae 67,778 742,743 
2 ae Oe eer heer ee 
Os One ee 11,802 11, S76 22,683 46,690 
Oats, bonded... ....... EpGOe: vases ve esvies 
op ee eee 30,984 4,986 20,000 25 
ae es 88,635 227,376 ...... 99,500 
Flaxseed 4,000 B.786 SE 48E se i.c es 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 
receipts by grade: Receipts by 
7--Wheat stocks—, --—Grade—, 





Aug. 26 1910 Aug. 26 1910 
bus bus cars cars 
Peer 2,125 208,111 3 122 
1 northern 73,521 327,879 28 289 
2 northern 21,263 140,979 68 162 
Ms BA cdaassve ete es 2,648 33 76 
MMT aieaitices —algseieee. igre eee 8 1 
Serr 1,471 1 3 
MMOS os 6-06" “didcvine es © eevee 17 3 
Macaroni 18,576 922,841 44 228 

Special bin. 108,044 173,639 sa e% 
WN) swkcis Sees “suasres 3 19 
BOUtNWesterM.. .ccccee asecces 21 40 
A, RO OO Bee oe ee 3 owe 
Bonded ...... 18,885 192,158 4 4 
po 242,414 1,969,996 233 947 
MTS 0:3 54 192,321 1,860,303 109 753 

Duluth coarse grain—closing prices: 
Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 

track track track 
ak | ee ro 42% 80 @82 75@112 
PU DS deans s 42% 78 @s8s0 75@113 
Mee BE occ ccses 42% 78 @8s0 75@113 
, 78 @80 75@113 
78 @80 75@113 


78% @80% 75@113 
. 78% @80% 75@113 
Aug. 27, L910... 341% 69 @72 62@ 67 

FLAXSEED—While volume of business 
last week was somewhat larger than in pre- 
vious week, transactions not large. Until 
country offerings become more liberal, it is 
not likely there will be any degree of activ- 
ity here. Present country conditions are re- 
ported favorable, and the weakness of cash 
seed gives evidence of this. Buyers do not 
appear anxious to force matters, and believe 
it is more to their interest to hold aloof and 
await further developments before securing 
supplies. 

Withdrawals from store past week reduced 
local elevator stocks to 27,415 bus, against 
25,609 year ago. 

DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 
Track Arr, 
No.1 No.1 Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Ci | See 240 219 219 203 202 








Me, BE ao «cvs 240 220 220 206 206 
Aus, 325...% 245 220 220 206 206 
PS AE | ae 245 218 218 206 206 
pe? ee 245 216 216 203% 203% 
rc 3S | See 240 214 214 201 200 
Ps | eee 235 215 215 201 200 


Aug. 27,1910. 249 249 249 238% 238 
WHEAT AND FLAXSEED PRICES 


Range of prices at Duluth of wheat and 
flaxseed for week ended Aug. 26: 


——Spring—, Durum Flaxseed 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
Opening ... 103% 104% 100 220 203 
Sr 105% 1055 100% 220 206 
ES 103% 102% 98% 213 200% 
"Se rere 105% 104% 100% 215 201 


Elevator stock of coarse grain in Duluth- 
Superior elevators in bus: 





Aug. 26 1910 
PN win oa o s'd.0 ea pe oe Se 13,946 
ee) tists aaa ees oe hae 464,000 787,733 
NEY era wanda © aie Raa 23,000 51 316 
NE, es aleuy wan ae 108,000 42,050 337,898 
Flaxseed 59,000 75,896 25,609 





MINNEAP OLIS, AUG, 29 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Year ago 
$5.40@5.80 
5.30@5.65 





Stand. patent, in wood.$5. 
Second patent, in wood 5. 





Fancy clear, in jute... 3.60@3.95 4.00@4.45 
First clear, in jute.... 3.40@3.65 3.70@3.90 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.80@3.00 2.50@2.75 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.75@2.80 2.45@2.50 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (Aug. 29): 

LONDON 

Last year 
30s 94 @31s 9d 
26s 3d @ 26s 9a 
258 3d @ 26s 6d 


Patems? o.ov<cce B80 
Fancy clear 
First clear 


@ 29s 9d 
248 94@25s 
23s 6d @24s 9d 


Second clear.. 20s 3d@21s 17s 94 @19s 
GLASGOW 

PRO 05s axtiauaveass teers s 28s @ 29s 9d 

First clear, standard......... 23s 6d @24s 9d 

Se eer 20s 3d @21s 
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LIVERPOOL 
PR on a 6 ENG Cas Boa os VC V ES 27s 94@29s 6a 
First clear, standard......... 238 3d @24s 6d 
DORN GIONS 55.0 44 0 Fic ns caess 20s @ 20s 94 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% lbs, in 
guilders: 

First clear, jute...... Seeders ase 11%@11% 
Second clear, jute.......... eoeee 9% @10% 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills fo: 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1911 1910 1909 1908 
Sept. 2... seceese 340,250 304,915 297,340 
Aug. 26.... 342,970 321,275 228,675 254,095 


Aug. 19.... 320,150 332,240 148,145 202,775 
Aug. 12.... 303,775 244,125 238,115 169,410 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ending Saturday: 


1911 1910 1909 190% 


Sept. 2... cece 99,445 41,765 39,080 
Aug. 26.. 21, 515 38,025 16,010 47,175 
Aug. 19..... 19,235 45,235 18,230 20,105 
Aug. 12.... 17,585 30,640 10,010 21,675 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments o{ 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, have been by weeks, in barrels 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports- 
ing mills ity 1911 1910 1911 191: 
May 20.. 63 45,075 143,480 143,745 3,195 4,815 
May 27.. 62 44,375 141,360 147,245 6,465 855 
June 3. 59 43,275 125,010 143,265 2,635 1,115 
June 10. 57 43,025 146,765 141,500 2,280 2,67: 
June 17. 58 42,675 147,155 146,320 4,605 921 
June 24. 58 42,275 141,520 120,105 4,285 1,32 
July 1.. 60 43,825 172,220 159,575 3,535 72 
July 8.. 57 43,675 129,670 116,385 1,975 1, 44: 
July 15,. 59,43,725 170,280 139,830 2,885 83 
July 22.. 59 44,525 167,760 122,485 2,735 3,93: 
July 29.. 60 43,625 164,460 140,490 4,650 1,358: 


Aug. 5.. 59 43,275 160,720 144,453 3,545 1,19 
Aug. 12.. 58 43,175 153,255 154,820 2,100 1,10 
Aug. 19.. 54 41,475 155,750 151,930 4,080 2,76: 
Aug. 26.. 47 34,575°128,745 127,775 1,335 6,89: 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to 
day (Aug. 29) for prompt shipment (1 
days) per 2,000 lbs were reported as follow: 
by brokers: 

100-l1b sacks Year ago 
PM. ina eases aes 4s $20.00@20.25 $18.50@19.5 
Std. middlings + 23.75@24.00 20.00@21.0: 
Flour middlings... 26.00@27.50 24.00@25.0 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.50@28.00 24.50@25.0 

For feed in bulk, $1 less per ton is charge: 
and in 200-lb sacks, 75c less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Aug. 29 Year ago 
Standard bran ....$25.00@25.25 $23.50@ 24.5) 


Std. middlings 28.75 @29.00 
Flour middlings .. 31.00@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 32.50@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in ca! 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk.. ..$23.00@23.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 23.50@23. 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 24.00@24.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 24.50@ 24.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 23.00@ 23.5" 


25.00 @ 26.0) 
29.50 @ 30.5) 
29.50 @30.0" 





Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.25@ 3.35 
CORN, WORE, WIE 6 ac ence tseces 3.25@ 3.35 
Rye flour, pure fancy white*.... 4.40@ 4.55 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 4.10@ 4.25 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 4.10@ 4.25 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 4.50@ 4.75 
Graham, standard, bbl*....... “.. 4.00@ 4.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood.......... 5.75@ 5.85 
Mill screenings, per ton......... 6.00@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 6.00@ 8.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings _ 00@16.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton........ 0.00@12.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton....... ear ++ | 8.50 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibsf............ 32.00 @34.25 


lbst 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 35.50@ 36.00 


*Per barrel in sacks. Where not other- 
wise stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 29.—Frost and its effect on wheat 
furnished the basis for most of the market 
news during the week. This related to the 
North Dakota crop as well as that of west- 
ern Canada. 

From $1.04, attained Aug. 20, September 
wheat in the Minneapolis market gradually 
declined until Friday it got down to $1.00%. 
After that 1%c was recovered, based largely 
on frost reports. Reports of a heavily re- 
duced surplus in Russia was credited with 
giving foreign markets strength. High and 
low points for December were $1.05 and 
$1.02%, and for May $1.08% and $1.06. 

The market is unsettled, with a light vol- 
ume of trading. 

Cash wheat was quiet today. Sellers were 
unable to do much business unless they had 
choice wheat to offer. 

Premiums are a trifle lower. No. 1 north- 
ern sells at 1@4c over September, old wheat 
bringing the top price. Sales of new No. 1 
northern were largely around 1%@2c over 
September. No. 2 northern sells at Septem- 
ber price to 3c under and No. 3 wheat at 
1@8c under September, according to quality. 

The appended table shows closing prices in 
cents per bushel, at Minneapolis of No. 1 
northern, No. 2 nerenere and No. 3 *~ pn 


or—, 3— 
A Ws 00's 105 1% @104% Seuc 9101% 
Ame. 395.6<.<2 106% 994%4@104% 95% @102% 
Aug. 21..... 107% 101% @107% 99% @104% 
Aug. 22..... 105% 99%@105% 96%@102% 
Aug. 23..... 10 99% @105% 96% @102% 
Aug. 24..... 105 99 @104% 96 @102 
Aug. 25..... 104% 9855@104% 95% @101% 
Aug. 26..... 104% 99% @104% 96% @101% 
Aug. 28..... 105% 99% @104% 96%@101% 
Asap, $0.65 104 98% @103% 94% @104% 
Aug. 30*.... 113 -@110 105 @109 
Aug. 31f.... 98% @ 9%% %3%@ 94 


*1910. $1909. 
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The attached table gives the closing prices 
in cents per bushel of September, December 
and May wheat: 

Aug. Sept. Dec. May 
21.. 104% 105 108% 
22.. 102% 103% 107% 28.. 102% 104 107% 
23.. 102% 1035 107% 29. 101% 102% 106% 
94.. 102 103 106% 30%. 111 113 116% 
25.. 101% 102% 106% 31t. 94% 93% 97% 
*1910. 71909. 
Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Aug. -~ 1 No.2 No. 3* Aug. No. 1 No. 2No. 3* 
23..003 96% - 36.... 98 96% .... 
24. a+ S64. <..+ 38... 089 9% 
. 98 kee 92505 98% 97 
*'y Average of cash ‘sales, 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 


Aug. Sept. Dec. May 
26.. 102% 103% 107% 


Saturday were: ug. 27 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1910 
Wheat, bus..... 2,024,880 1,313,120 2,641,550 
Flour, bbis..... 6,584 4,980 5,897 
Millstuff, tons... 323 541 879 
Corts, GBs 65.0400 291,500 129,870 145,000 
Oats, bus....... 242,360 138,600 710,640 
Barley, bus..... 414,720 191,360 990,880 
RYG, (Se e+ 0:29 125,460 77,600 60,950 
Flaxseed, bus... 63,000 19,550 51,100 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 27 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1910 
W heGhs: UB o-6:<.6:0 50:0 538,080 488,400 414,180 
Piogiy es. ve sks 324,839 300,842 325,865 
Millstuff, tons 11,644 11,198 11,037 
Corts Bas 6 a.0isia 6 gs 57,200 29,430 53,460 
Oa tise « 63) bes ste 43,800 64,260 156,420 
SATIOTy. MUN > «0's s.008 143,990 97,500 313,200 
RYG. Meee acin rap = 24,720 12,100 20,570 
Flaxseed, bus..... 1,740 5,050 12,600 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels: Aug. 27 
Aug. = Aug. 19 Aug. 12 1910 





No. 1 hard .... 13 26 183 
No. 1 northern. 1,641 1,870 2,275 428 
No. 2 northern. 747 973 1,389 544 
Oth@ie Sa vies’. oe 1,395 1,568 1,192 1,378 

Tete sts 3,784 4,424 4,882 2,533 
In) FRR 2 5505 184 381 982 aieeere 
In Qe sic 6.s 428 618 815 Fareg $ 
In ‘BORE tes.6-:0.8 8,868 10,224 11,252 og 


COARSE GRAINS 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22.... «-@63 414%@41% 78 @79 80@113 
23.... «.@62% 41% @41% 79 @80 80@113 
24, cniv’) pie ee --@41% ....@79% 60@113 
J5.... «.@61% 41% @41% 7914 @80 80@113 
26.2.4 «-@60% 41% @41% 79% @80 80@114 
28.020) os RCL -@41% 79% @80 75@112 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
A 








at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: ug. 27 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1910 
COME PRAtec tons: 20,415 8,694 25,207 
OMNI os SK a0: tes 496,886 459,047 778,772 
BOWE ssc ccces 42,471 69,032 194,313 
UO ee cena es 25,805 27,892 90,691 
RG pit cle eacae 1,406 13,180 6,97 
World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks are shown below in bushels (000’s 
omitted): Aug. 27 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug.12 1910 
AMGTICR. 0.6554 3,808 3,548 2,968 1,792 
i Re 1,952 2,320 2,408 4,848 
Danube ...... 1,280 2,440 1,432 4,352 
i AS es 1,048 554 680 752 
Argentina 1,520 656 720 1,376 
Australia 1,000 976 520 528 
ORB cesvess 80 288 272 384 
po 10688 10,782 9,008 14,032 
COMME etre ks a. 2,917 1,992 5,605 3,837 
On passage— 
Wie oo x e503 38,485 37,216 35,776 37,312 
CORN eae .5 oe 7,659 10,871 10,319 21,684 





Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 
sight, was quoted as follows: 


Aug. Aug. 

26 ves $4.831%4, @4.83% 26..... $4.83%4 by 83% 
rT eee 4.83% @4.83% 28..... 2-25. 4.83% 
Biiiwae 4 $00 +++ @483% 29..... 183i @ 4.83% 


Guilders, three days’ sight, 
quoted at 40.12. 


Wiley Wins Over Wilson 

At the convention of the national and 
state food commissioners in Duluth last 
week, a lively contest developed between 
the adherents of Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Wiley, chief chemist: of the department. 
Control of the organization was at stake, 
and each side sought to have its own man 
elected president. At the outset, the 
Wilsonites felt confident of victory, but 
at the last moment the Wiley faction 
brought in enough votes to defeat the 
Wilson candidate. 

Lucius P. Brown, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected president, and H. E. Barnard, 
of Indianapolis, vice-president, both of 
whom are Wiley partisans. 


were, Aug. 29, 








Marfield-Tearse Co., Minneapolis: It is 
entirely a question of how much damage 
was done to the Canadian wheat crop by 
frost. Although foreign situation is 
strong and Southwest is gradually 
strengthening, it will take constant buy- 
ing in Minneapolis market to support 
wnent prices. 
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OCEAN 


RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 


’ follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





cc F rom 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia real 
Aberdeen ...... 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 ..... 
Amsterdam .... 10.50 11.00 12.00 11.00 ..... 
Antwerp. ...... 11.26 11.25 12.00 11.00 ..... 
fA ee ares 13.00. 14.06 
fe a BERG ines TE.00 . enna 
aig, eee BE Waive 'e. Gidivw a.6.6:6.0 11.00 
CORI vipiccw ee Si Ee 13.00 19.69 
Christiania .... 17.00 17.00 18.00 16.50 .... 
Copenhagen ... 17.00 17.00 18.00 16.50 
oo) Se Ce er mena 20.00 21.52 ..... 
I 3 6.5 s0 a Sis eatin + 13.50. 15.19 
Dundee ....... - 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 ..... 
Glasgow ....... 11.00 10.00 12.00 11.00 
Gothenburg .... 19.00 ..... 20.00 18.50 
po ar 13.00 ..... 15.00 14.00 
SERVES 9s ¢o59:012 ee . 
Helsingfors 
| Se Sees 
DS Saas. 65 
Liverpool os 
TONGOR 2.2664 0% a 
Londonderry ... ..... . 37,00 ¥9.84 ..... 
Manchester 10.00 9.00..... cL). eee 
Newcastle 4 13.00 15.00 14.00 
Rotterdam 10.00 11.00 10.00 ..... 
Blige 266. 20.05 20.00 22.05 ..... 





Southampton : i 10.00 
a: | ee 17.00 
St. John’s, N. F. 12.50. 


17.00 18.00 16.50 ..... 


Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation, 


Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam 


is 12c; to Glasgow, 


Liverpool and London, 


13c; to Hamburg, 15c; to 


10c. 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for 


rail from Kansas City 


New York..... 28.70 
Boston 
Philadelphia .. 26.70 
Pittsburgh .... 22.50 
Albany 

Syracuse 
Va. com, points 25.70 


Points to which 


lake-and-rail 


domestic shipment all 
to points named: 


Scranton 


Baltimore .... : 

Washington... 25.70 
pe, | ere 19.50 
Rochester .... 25.70 
Cleveland - 20.50 
Louisville . 17.00 


rates are 


available, take 2c less by that routing. 


MILLFEED — Millfeed 


points are uniformly 


rates to eastern 
le under flour rates 


quoted above, being based on 1c less per 100 


lbs to the Mississippi 


Inland rates, lake 
export, Kansas City t 


WORD ~ 60.66 0%5 24.00 
New York .... 24.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 


river crossings. 

and rail, on flour for 

o ports named: 
Philadelphia 2 
Baltimore .... 22.00 


Current rates on flour in sacks, lake and 


rail, prompt shipment, via 


Kansas City to ports named: 


Aberdeen ..... 36.00 
Amsterdam 34.00 
AMEWOTO occcce 34.00 
Belfast ....... 35.00 
Bremen ...... 34.00 
Po eee 34.00 
Copenhagen ...*39.50 
Christiania *39.50 
po rr 35.50 
TGS cons 36.00 


*Baltic basis, 38.50. 


Atlantic ports, 
Glasgow . 34.00 
Hamburg ..... 37.00 
eo 35.25 
BME 50s 00 csele 4 32.00 
Liverpool .....¢ 32.00 
London ....... 32.00 
Manchester .... ¢ 33.00 
Newcastle 37.00 
Rotterdam .... 33.00 
Southampton 34.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 


through Gulf ports. 
Export rates apply 


only on carload mini- 


mum of 56,000 Ibs, unless capacity of car is 


less. 


ST. LOUIS 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, 


in cents 


per 100 lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis 
to foreign ports, lake and rail: 

Amsterdam - 25.00 Dundee ....... 28.00 
Antwerp ...... 25.00 London ....... 23.00 
Belfast ...ccsee 26.00 Rotterdam .... 23.50 
po SS ee 26.50 Copenhagen ... 32.00 
Glasgow ...... 25.00 Bristol ........ 25.006 
Hamburg .....- 28.00 Leith 23.00 
Liverpool ..... 23.00 Christiania .... ¢ 32.00 
Aberdeen ...... 28.00 


Lake-and-rail rates 
sacks, 
New York ..0:< 15.00 
Philadelphia - 14.00 
Newport News.. 13.00 


Domestic rates, all 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


on flour for export, in 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 


eocccere 15.00 
cence 13.00 


Boston 
Baltimore 


rail, on flour in sacks, 


New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
MOSCOR cevewdes 21.70 Washington ... 16.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburgh 13.50 Newport News. 16.70 
BuMAIO ...cc2ce 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
BIGGS -cccscices 19.20 Rochester ..... 16.70 
Syracuse .«..... 16.70 Cleveland ..... 11.50 
Va. com. points. 17.00 Indianapolis ... 7.50 
Scranton ...... 17.70 
MILWAUKEE 


Rates on flour and feed for domestic ship- 


ment, lake and rail, 
points named: 

New York ..... 14.70 
PPT 16.70 
Philadelphia 12.70 
Pittsburgh .... 9.20 
Pe er eee 1°20? 
Syracuse ...... 


1.70 
Va. com. points 13.70 
Uthes .cccecees 13,70 


from Milwaukee to 


Scranton ...... 12.70 
Baltimore 11.70 
Washington 13.70 
Detroit ...ccee- 8.00 
Rochester ..... 11.70 
Cleveland ..... 8.50 
Louisville ..... 9.00 





CHICAGO 
Current rates on flour in sacks, lake and 
rail, prompt shipment, via lowest ports from 
Chicago to ports named, are as follows: 


Aberdeen ..... 25.00 Dundee ....... 25.00 
Amsterdam . 22.00 Glasgow ...... 23.00 
Antwerp ...... 23.25 Hamburg ..... 25.00 
re a” 21.00 
BOOTOR 200500. 24.00 Liverpool ..... 20.00 
Bristol ..... soe @esOO DORNER. ..000<- 20.00 
Christiania ... 29.00 Manchester 21.00 
Copenhagen ... 29.00 Newcastle -. 25.00 
DUR ccwese 23.50 Rotterdam - 21.00 


Freight rates, rail and lake, in cents per 
100 lbs, from Chicago to points named: 


BOGE sic ccves EGe «BFPRCUNO cece bf 
New York..... - 14.9 Binghamton ... 11.7 
Philadelphia ...12.7 Rochester ...... pe 
Baltimore ...... 11.7 Emporium ..... 14,7 
eee 26-0 WOMGIO .ccccies 8.5 
pS ee 11.7 


Freight rates, all rail, in cents per 100 lbs, 
from Chicago to points named: 


NOPTOIR. .6..... lm «ateeeareh 2... 9.2 
Newport News..13.7 Wheeling ...... 9.2 
Richmond ...... Be CENCE 62 kie issn 12.7 
Lynchburg ..... 13.7 

DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, 


all rail, are as follows from Detroit to the 
points named. Lake-and-rail rates are 2c 
lower: 

New York..... 36.00 . Boston ..-ccccs 18.00 
Philadelphia - 14.00 ‘Newport News. 13.00 
Pittsburgh A A ee 14.00 
Portland ...... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.00 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of September, December and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 





Tues bp "—— Prt Sat Mon 

5 26 28 
WME vinxe'9.5<0 102% 102% 108 101% 102% 102% 
Duluth -104% 104% 104 104% 105% 105% 
Chicago .. 90% 90% 90 90% 90% 90% 
§t. Louis.. 88 88% 88% 88% 88% 88% 
New York. 96% 97 96% 96% 97% 97% 


Kans. City. 89% 90 89% 89% 90% 90% 
Winnipeg. +98 197% 197% T98% 199% 199% 
DECEMBER WHEAT 

ae 103% 103% 103 102% 103% 104 


Duluth ...104 104% 103% 103% 104% 104% 
Chicago 94% 95 94% 94% 95 95% 
St. Louis... 92% 938% 92% 938% 938% 93% 


New York.100% 101 

Kans. City. 92% 93 

Winnipeg.. 97 96% 
CASH WHEAT 

-105% 106 105 104% 1043%% 105% 
4 


1005 100% 101% 101% 
92% 93 93% 
965% 97% 98% 985% 


Mipie® 44s; 





Duluth* % 105% 105 105% 106% 106% 
Chicago* ..108 106 108 108 108 108% 
St. Louis— 

2hard .. 96 96% 96% 96 89% 95 

2 red 89% 89% 891% 89% .... 89% 


Kans. City— 


2 hard 93% 94 94 94 94 94 


2red ... 87% 89 89% 89% 89% 89% 
Milw’kee* 109 107% 108 107% 107% 108% 
Toledo— : 

2 red 91% 92 91% 91% 92% .... 
Winnipeg*. ; 99% 100% 101% 101% 

*No. 1 northern. +October. 





Visible Grain Supply 
The statement of the visible supply of 
grain in the United States is given below in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—-———Aug. 26- 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ ny 
1 


Baltimore 1,800 82 675 
ee rre 245 16 S os raven 
TS Seer 3,581 196 1,850 .. 453 
Chicago «..... 19,404 1,773 7,018 3 21 
re te 2,111 A 
| ee 228 228 236 14 Pie 
eee BOe gatas 465 15 130 
Galveston 131 OS acca is eee 
Indianapolis .. 819 195 130 2 
Kansas City .. 5,274 828 233 =... eee 
Milwaukee ... 420 112 246 39 168 
Minneapolis 3,784 20 497 26 42 
New Orleans... 139 112 aa) 45 ‘ce 
New York .... 1,654 206 1,019 1 6 
GIR ys 425 0% 1,400 777 768 42 
POOKIR. 4osi0c es 22 124 1,780 1 
Philadelphia .. 717 1 158 aang 
a ee 4,624 329 724 5 36 
MO becca cs 1,990 53 633 2 
CORBIS  c6o 6 oes 477 26 126 17 Ae 
BON Saavae s 40 963 961 50 20 33 
c, . Sree 18,839 146 89% 
Aug. 19, 1911 17,196 98 693 
Aug. 27, 1910.. 12,551 232 786 





oes 


Aug. 28, 1909.. 7 183 201 217 
1908.. 16,297 1,955 3,325 261 839 


Aug. 29, = 
Changes for the week: Increase—Wheat, 
616,000 bus; corn, 1,152,000; oats, 1,643,000; 


rye, 48,000; barley, 196,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 60 “outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 43,525 bbls, from Sept. 1, 





1910, to Aug. 19, 1911, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted): 

---——Output——, -—Exports— 

1910-11 1909-10 1910-11 1909-10 

bbls bbls bbls bbls 

Minneapolis .. 15,249 15,584 1,304 ) ¥ 525 
Duluth-Superior 758 697 52 

60 outside mills 7,702 8,337 289 339 

pl 23,709 24,618 1,645 1,941 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 





1910-11 1909-10 

bus bus 

DOORS. Foe rcct cess 68,621 70,127 
Duluth-Superior ........ 3,411 3,136 
60 outside mills......... 34,658 37,519 
EE Adve ned.se4 9-008 106,690 110,782 
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ROPY BREAD 

M. A. Gray, in charge of the labora- 
tory and testing department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, on 
request, makes these comments on hot 
weather troubles and ropy bread: 

Owing to the extremely hot weather 
all over the country this season, bakers 
have experienced more or less trouble, 
the usual difficulty being that, while the 
dough would apparently work all right 
until it was placed in the oven, it would 
then fall or shrink away from the side of 
the pan, instead of springing properly. 
Shops where it is difficult to control the 
temperature have suffered most. 

Yeast may at times be affected by ex- 
posure to the heat, but usually the trou- 
ble is due to too high dough tempera- 
tures. Even though they are set consid- 
erably below the desired average, the 
extreme heat immediately surrounding 
the trough causes them to raise very rap- 
idly in temperature. This speeds up and 
weakens the action of the yeast, and as a 
result there is either not sufficient gas 
being produced to carry the loaf into 
the oven, or the gluten has become so 
weakened by the abnormal fermentation 
that it will not hold it. 

The remedy is, of course, to use every 
means to keep the dough temperature 
down to normal and take it when ready. 

Conditions this year have also been un- 
usually favorable to the trouble known 
as “ropy bread.” Such a condition is 
recognized by a disagreeable odor, and 
when the loaf is broken open it shows 
fine, silvery threads. 


Heat and uncleanliness are usually 
blamable, and both are no doubt con- 
ducive to the development. “Ropy 


bread” has been found in new, clean 
bakeries; and if the germs are present 
in the dough they breed very rapidly, un- 
less held in check by good, healthy fer- 
mentation. Sometimes this disease will 
be found in the loaves when taken from 
the oven, but usually it develops a day 
or two later. 

The remedy is to thoroughly clean up 
the shop and utensils, admit plenty of 
good, fresh air, then keep the dough 
normal in temperature and the fermenta- 
tion active. It is necessary to have a 
good production of gas, avoid stickiness, 
have more dryness, and thorough baking 
and quick cooling. 


F ieeiil 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
-~Receipts— -~In store 
1911 1910 1911 1910 
Minneapolis ....... 63 51 1 7 
oS er arr 4 6 27 26 
Wotale 26 ccc tcwn. Be 57 28 33 
FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to Aug. 245, 
1911, were as follows, with comparicons, in 
bushels (0000's omitted): 

--—Receipts— Shipments 
1910-11 1909-10 1910-11 1909-10 


Minneapolis ... 5,260 9,199 1,114 2 056 
pep) Sn er 3,298 9,823 3,433 9,879 
Totals: os4<s 8,558 19,022 4,547 11,9€5 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth: 





-——Mpls --—-Duluth— Chgo 

Spot Toarr § Sept Spot 
Aug. 22. 2.42 2.20 2.20 a 
Aug. 23. 2.50 2.18 2.18 e 
Aug. 24 2.40 2.16 2.16 75 
Aug. 25. 2.40 2.14 2.14 w,3 
Aug. 26.. 2.40 2.15 2.15 *,, 
Aug. 28. 2.30 2.22 2.22 Pa 





*Nominal. 


John Van Nest, a Chicago man, is 
suing the Moody-Waters Co., pie manu- 
facturers, for $20,000 damages. He 
claims that a pie baked by them, which 
he ate, contained zinc. 

Seattle, Wash., has appointed two wom- 
en bread inspectors. 

T. F. Gretz, a Detroit, Mich., baker, 
bought a site for $11,600 and will build 
thereon a baking plant to cost $50,000. 


C. I. Gross, local manager for D. M. 
Baldwin, Jr., Graceville, Minn: Wheat in 
this locality is running 11 to 12 bus to 
acre; wheat is grading from No. 3 north- 
ern to No. 1. Agreeably surprised to 
find a liberal sprinkling of No. 1 northern 
wheat in our local receipts; also some 
good heavy No. 2 northern. Threshing in 
full progress; wheat arriving in nice dry 
condition. Oats and barley, quality very 
fair; rye, 28 to 30 bus, grading No. 2. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—In the 
list of changes in transportation rates on 
grain and grain products in the export 
and domestic trade, filed by the carriers 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the past week, appeared the 
following, with the effective dates, and 
rates in carloads per 100 lbs: 


Santa Fé, Sept. 20, broom corn, flax, hemp, 
Hungarian and millet seed, castor beans and 
pop corn, from Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to Chicago rate points, 19c; Peoria 
rate points, 16%c; Mississippi River rate 
points, 14c. Sept. 21, meal, alfalfa, from 
Roswell, N. M., to Carlsbad, inclusive, to 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Superior, Neb., 
25c; from Otis to state line, inclusive, to 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Superior, Neb., 
30c. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Sept. 15, flour, from 
Frederick, Md., to New York, 10c. 

Blue Ridge Despatch, Sept. 18, grain and 
grain products, from Jeffersonville and Lex- 
ington, Ind., L. & A. Junction, Louisville 
and Winchester, Ky., to Portland, Maine, 
19%c; Boston, for export, 19%c; New York, 
19%c; Philadelphia, 17%c; Baltimore, 14c. 
Export flour, le less than above rates to 
New York, Boston and Portland, Maine. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, Sept. 16, 
flour and feed, from Treichler, Pa., to Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J., carloads 8c, less than car- 
loads 9c. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Oct. 1, grain and 
grain products, from Huntington, W. Va., to 
Middleport and Pomeroy, Ohio, 7c. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Sept. 15, grain and grain products, from For- 
est, Ind., to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Bellaire, Ohio, Parkersburg, Hunt- 
ington, Charleston, W. Va., 13c; Gauley, W. 
Va., 14%c. 

Canadian Pacific, Sept. 6, wheat. corn and 
oats, from Goderich, Owen Sound, Victoria 
Harbor, Ont., and Detroit, Mich., to Boston 
and other points taking same rates, corn, 
per bu of 56 lbs, 7c; wheat, 60 Ibs per bu, 
7T%c; oats, 32 lbs per bu, 4e. 

Canadian Atlantic Transit Co., Sept. 15, 
grain and grain products, from Chicago, 
Milwaukee and points taking same rates, to 
points taking basis of rates New York and 
Ottawa, 14.7¢c; Montreal, Sherbrooke, Port- 
land, Boston, 16.7¢c; Quebec, 21.7¢; Cacouna, 
24.7c; St. John, Halifax, Mulgrave, 
28.7c; Point Tupper, 29.7¢c; Ss 2y, 30.7c. 

Rock Island, Sept. 15, grain and grain 
products, between Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas, and Blue 
Grass, Sunbury, Clinton, Camanche, Folletts, 
McCausland, Iowa, flaxseed, 14c; wheat, 
north and south bound, 11.75¢c; corn, rye, 
oats and barley, 10.75c. 

W. H. Hosmer, agent for Chicago & North- 
Western, ete., Sept. 15, grain products to 
shipside, Algiers, Galveston, Gretna, Gulf- 
port, Mobile, New Orleans, La., Pensacola, 
Port Arthur, Texas, Port Boiivar, Port 
Chalmette, La., Texas City, Texas, and 
Westwego, La., from Evansville, Henderson, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind., Owensboro, Ky., New Albany, Ind., 
10%e. 

A. D. Hall, agent for Louisville & Nash- 
ville, ete., Sept. 12, grain and grain products, 
from St. Louis, East St. Louis, Carondelet, 
East Carondelet, Granite City, Madison, Ven- 
ice, Ill, to Lebanon, Tenn., shelled and kaf- 
fir corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat and screen- 















ings (rye, oats, barley or wheat), 22c; te 
Stevenson, Ala,, 26c. 
lowa Central, Sept. 18, grain products 


from Kingston, Huron, Wapello, Grand View, 
Fruitland, Iowa, to Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas, flax- 
seed and millet seed, 14c; wheat and flour, 
13c; corn, oats, rye and barley, lle. Grain 
products, from Roundhouse, Hahn's Switch, 
Muscatine, Iowa, to Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas, flax- 
seed and millet seed, 14c; wheat and flour, 
14c; corn, oats, rye and barley, 12c. 

Kansas City Southern, Sept. 21, grain 
products to Sallisaw, Spiro, Okla., Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, Elwood, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Joplin, Mo., corn 
and linseed meal, 12c. Grain and grain prod- 
ucts, from St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis 
Ill., to Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, wheat 
20c, corn 18c¢. 

Northern Pacific, Sept. 18, wheat and flour, 
from Duluth, Minn., Superior (East End 
and Central Avenue), Washburn and Ash- 
land, Wis., to Sioux City, Iowa, 17c; Sioux 
Falls, S. D.. 17.5¢ Corn, rye, oats, barley, 
spelt and feed, between Duluth, Superior 
(East End and Central Avenue), Washburn, 
Ashland, Wis., to Sioux City, Iowa, 15.5c; 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D., 17¢c. Flaxseed, from Du- 
luth, Superior (East End and Central Ave- 
nue), Washburn and Ashland, Wis., to Sioux 
City, Iowa, 19.5¢c; Sioux Falls, S. D., 18.5c. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western, Sept. 15, bar- 
ley, corn, oats, rye and wheat, from Bland- 
ensville, Breeds, Burnside, Bushnell, IIll., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., 8c. Sept. 20, flour and 
feed, from Frankfort to Indianapolis, Ind., 
5%c; Michigan City, Ind., 8c; flour; from 
Frankfort to Lafayette, Ind., carload 5c, less 
than carload 6%c. 

Elgin Joliet & Eastern, Sept. 11, brewers’ 
refuse, between Joliet, Ill, and Chicago and 
points taking same rates, 8c. Sept. 15, grain, 
from Frankfort, Ill, to Chicago, 5c. 

Rock Island, Sept. 15, brewers’ dried grain 
and articles taking same rates, from Joliet, 
Ill., to Albany. 15c; Baltimore, 12%c; Bos- 
ton, 17%c; New York, 15%c; Philadelphia, 
13%c; Rochester, N. Y., 12%c; Syracuse, N. 
Y., 12%c; Utica, N. Y., 18%c. 

Santa Fé, Sept. 25, brewers’ grits, brewers’ 
meal, corn meal. corn chop or chop feed, 
chopped corn, cracked corn, milo maize, 
chop, kaffir corn, chops and hominy, from 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and points taking 
same rates to stations on coast lines of San- 
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ta Fé in New Mexico, Arizona and California 
east of Mojave, Cal., 60c. Grain and grain 
products, from Topeka, Kansas, to Galves- 
ton, Port Bolivar, Texas City, Texas (when 
for export), wheat 25%c, corn 23c; from Ni- 
rine, Edgar, Flint Siding, Warmcastle, Okla., 
wheat 25c, corn 22%c. 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Sept. 18, 
flour, from Seymour, Ind., to East St. Louis 
Ill., 9c (applies only on shipments destined 
to points on southwestern lines). 

Chestnut Ridge Railway, Sept. 25, barley, 
buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, spelt, wheat, 
from and to Kunkletown and Palmertown, 
Pa., 50c per net ton. 

Rock Island, Sept. 20, grain and grain 
products, between Chicago and Waverly, IIl., 
wheat l4c, flaxseed 17.5c; between Chicago 
and Peoria, Ill., wheat 6c, corn, rye, oats and 
barley, 6c (on same, screenings, oat clip- 
pings and elevator dust rates apply west- 
bound only). 

Chicago Great Western, Sept. 30, corn, rye, 
oats and’ barley, from Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., on ship- 
ments originating at points beyond, from 
which no through rates are published, to. Ba- 
ton Rouge, Bayou Sara, La., Greenville, 
Natchez, Miss., New Orleans, La., and Vicks- 
burg, Miss., 20c. 

Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, Sept. 23, 
grain, chopped feed and bran, from Steam- 
boat Springs to Arrow, Colo., 22%c; Denver, 
Colo., 25c. 

Kansas City Southern, Sept. 30, grain and 
grain products, to Fort Smith, Ark., from 
Mulberry, Mo., flaxseed 18c, wheat 16c, corn 
15c. Grain and grain products, from Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Elwood, Kansas, to Fort 
Smith, Ark., flaxseed 16c, wheat l4c, corn 


12¢c, 

Lehigh Valley, Sept. 18, grain in bulk, ex- 
lake, from Buffalo to Boston, for export, 
wheat 4c per bu, rye 5%c, corn 4c, barley 
4%c, oats 3.70c, flaxseed 5%c per bu. Wheat 
and corn rates expire with the close of busi- 
ness, Oct. 1, 1911, and the following rates 
will apply: wheat 5%c. corn 4%c per bu, 

Soo, Sept. 20, from Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer, Bald Eagle, Minn., to Alfred, 
Bichlers, Camps Nos. 2, 5 and 6, Chandler, 
Cornell, Mich., grain, flour and millstuffs, 
14%c. Grain and grain products, from Du- 
luth, Superior, Wis,, to Bessemer, Ironwood, 
Mich., and Hurley, Wis., 9c. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, Sept. 16, barley, 
buckwheat, kaffir corn, rye, milo maize, 
oats, pop corn, rye, spelt, wheat, to Fos- 
toria, Ohio, from Amline, Arnold, Baltimore, 
Bannon, Basil, Bellefontaine, Brice, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 6c. 

Wabash, Sept. 28, from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., to 
Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, wheat 25%c; 
flour and articles taking same rates, 25%c; 
corn and articles taking same rates, 23%c; 
corn meal and articles taking same rates, 
23%c. From Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha 
and South Omaha, Neb., to Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff and numerous other Arkansas 
points, wheat, flour and articles taking same 
rates, 21c; corn and articles taking same 
rates, 18c. Flour, from Glasgow, Mo., to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, 15c; poultry and animal 
feed, from Chicago to Chandler, Dewey, 
Landers, Ill., 3.6c; Ashburn, Oak Lawn, Chi- 
cago Ridge, IIl., 3.9c. 

Union Pacific, Sept. 25, flour, wheat, rye 
or buckwheat, from Laramie to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 20c; wheat and articles taking same 
rates, from Bushnell and Smeed, Neb., to 
Buford, Laramie, Wyo., 18c. 

Arruur J. Donor. 
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(Continued from page 528.) 
engines. Mr. Dalby will sail from New 
York about Sept. 20. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

At 238,000 bus, wheat shipments from 
Minneapolis last week were heavy. 

Compared with Winnipeg, No. 1 north- 
ern at Minneapolis is 3%4¢ and December 
554¢ higher. 

Spot No. 1 northern wheat at Minne- 
apolis is 214¢ lower than at Chicago but 
September is 11%c higher. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 1,543,000 bus of wheat. Re- 
ceipts (less shipments) were 1,487,000 
bus, against 2,227,000 in 1910. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks decreased 
250,000 bus for three days. This leaves 
stocks today (Aug. 29) about 3,535,000 
bus. 

Wheat receipts at terminal markets to- 
day (Aug. 29) are: Minneapolis, 197 
against 381 in 1910; Duluth, 113 against 
231; Chicago, 252 against 155; Winnipeg, 
102 against 202. 

The inspection of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis for three days ended Aug. 29 was as 
follows: No. 1 northern, 69 cars; No. 2 
northern, 229; No. 3, 183; No. 4, 50; re- 
jected, 32; no grade, 44; hard winter, 
157; macaroni, 6; mixed, 22; western, 2. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Mill oats are quoted in Minneapolis 
at $18@21 per ton, in bulk. 

Cracked corn and ground feed is $1.25 
@1.50 per ton lower than last Tuesday. 

Mill screenings this year are expected 
to be heavy and to command relatively 
high prices. 

Mixed feed at Boston is quoted by Min- 
neapolis brokers at $27.50@29.25 per ton 
in 100-lb sacks. 





New crop flaxseed is said to be very 
dirty and is expected to produce an ab- 
normally large quantity of screenings. 

The German government has reduced 
the railroad rates on bran and oil cake 50 
per cent. This is because of the great 
shortage in fodder crops. 

Corn and oats receipts are increasing, 
Last week, Minneapolis oats stocks in- 
creased 28,000 bus, and corn 12,000. Bar- 
ley stocks decreased 27,000 bus. 

Screenings prices are unchanged, al- 
though market is lifeless. Buyers appar- 
ently are impressed with the idea that 
screenings will be plentiful during com- 
ing year and are waiting for lower prices. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Eugene J. Henry, of the Lehigh Valley 
road, Chicago, was in Minneapolis Thurs- 
day. 

In week ended Aug. 21, Minneapolis 
mills shipped 1,914 cars flour and feed, 
against 1,843 in 1910. 

Forty-seven “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,335 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 6,895 in 1910. 

The milling-in-transit rate on wheat 
from Kansas City to Duluth is 17c. This 
permits grinding at Minneapolis. 

George W. Smith, export manager, and 
W. H. Johnson, general western agent 
for the Pennsylvania Lines, Chicago, were 
in Minneapolis Aug. 25 on their way 
home from the national bakers’ conven- 
tion at Kansas City. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
Ibs, Aug. 29, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): To London, 27.50; Liverpool, 
27.50; Glasgow, 29.50; Amsterdam, 29.50; 
Rotterdam, 28.50; Bristol, 29.50; Leith, 
27.50; Copenhagen, 35.00; Christiania, 
35.00; Antwerp, 29.50; Baltic basis, 34.00; 
Hamburg, 32.50; Hull, 30.75; Newcastle, 
32.50; Bremén, 30.50; Dublin, 31.00; Bel- 
fast, 30.50; Dundee, 31.50; Aberdeen, 
31.50; Manchester, 28.50; Southampton, 
29.50. 

SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 

.Very little southwestern wheat is being 
worked in Minneapolis on the present 
market. Kansas City and St. Louis are 
paying relatively more than is Minneapo- 
lis and are, consequently, attracting all 
consignments. 

Omaha mixed No. 2 hard is quoted at 
5@6c under Minneapolis September, but 
buyers here will not pay within 1@2c of 
that price. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Corn and oats at Minneapolis are in- 
active. Elevators and shippers are the 
best buyers. No. 3 yellow corn is quot- 
ed at Gle and No. 3 white oats at 41% 
@A2Y,¢. 

Barley is strong and active. The choice 
grades are firm at top prices and the 
lower grades are 1@2c higher. Range 
about 85c@$1.12. 

Local millers bid 80c for No. 2 rye, 
spot or to arrive. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a 
sharp export demand for oil cake, with 
buyers willing to pay a stiff premium for 
prompt shipment. This is due in part to 
drouth in Germany and its consequent ef- 
fect on the continental feedingstuffs mar- 
ket. Prompt shipment linseed oil cake is 
quoted at $34.25 per 2,000 lbs f.o-b. Min- 
neapolis; last half September shipment, 
$33; October-February, $32. 

Oil meal for domestic consumption is 
in fair demand at $35.50 per ton f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, in car lots. 

Raw oil is quiet at 82c per gallon in 
car lots. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Min- 
neapolis, is building a 125,000-bu steel 
storage tank. When completed, the com- 
pany will have elevator capacity for 500,- 
000 bus flaxseed. 

INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is be- 
ing sold by mills at interior points in 
Minnesota, in straight or mixed car lots, 
is: patent, $5.40@5.50 per bbl, in 98 and 
49 lb sacks; straight, $5.20@5.30; clear 
$4.40@4.50. For lots of less than one car 
20c is usually added. 

The approximate price at which mills 
at their interior points in Minnesota are 
selling millfeed in mixed cars with flour 
are $22.50@23.50 for bran in 100-lb sacks, 
$25.50@26.50 for shorts, and $27.50@ 
28.50 for flour middlings. 
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For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 3; tot:l, 
12. , 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
28,580 barrels for the week ended Satu r- 
day represented: the consumption a; 
proximately of 137,000 patent hoops, 7#.,- 
000 wire hoops and 24,000 hickory hoop.. 


The Minneapolis cooper shops last week 
did a fair business, selling 28,885 flou: 
barrels, an increase of 9,610 over the pre 
ceding week. This was 11,000 less tha: 
in 1910, but more than in 1909 and 190s 
The make about offset the sales. 


The sales and make of flour barrels }) 
three Minneapolis shops for the weeks end 
ed on the dates given below were: 

Sa les————_,_ Mak 

1911 1910 1909 1908 1911 
Aug. 26....*28,885 39,905 22,900 27,655 28,71 
Aug. 19.... 19,275 44,710 17,970 14,340 25,17 
Aug. 12.... 22,910 13,980 17,970 14,340 24,70 
Aug. 5.... 19,675 16,565 18,700 19,160 26,10 
July 29.... 20135 21,660 16,015 20,585 26,37 
July 22.... 35,255 27,100 11,605 31,180 23,4: 


July 15.... 27,130 30,865 22,045 31,590 29,35 
July 8.... 19,950 25,595 14,560 19,465 15,15 


July 1.... 24,025° 32,640 16,920 20,425 24,37 
June 24.... 19,275 31,880 23,290 21,750 20,8: 


*These figures include 612 half barre}; 
two half barrels being counted as one barr 


Attached are quotations of flour barr 
stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Minn: 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $ 9.50@ 9.7 
Basswood heading, set......... ..+-- @7\%4« 
iy ge es SS. ee ee 10.50@11.5 
PMCGRE NOG BIG Fe sic cics chicos 10.25@11.0 
pe, ORR oe eee ee @ 9.0 
SOE MOMWN Mies 6s oe core ewes 9.00@ 9.2 
RrIOmory HOORE) Wii. o. ccscce ce, 6.00@ 6.5 
Head linings, carload, M....... -30@ .4 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 
The subjoined table shows the flour barr: 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the ‘presen 
crop year, with comparisons» 
1910-11 1909-10 
September 128,170 154,325 
October... 167,845 242,250 
November. 129,200 176,450 
December, 110,735 128,095 


1908-9 1907- 
200,790 254,90 
222,110 279,99 
162 875 119,76: 
104,330 105,91 








January... 114,450 138,800 106,820 144,34 
February. 82,585 138,165 189,255 -134,69 
March 102,460 96,420 123,515 164,92 
April 125,960 81,675 110,105 104,80 
|. ae 98,780 100,015 112,020 136,955 
June “ye 89600 121,210 94,160 122,42: 
July .... 110,155 116,105 72,680 113,00 
11 mos. ..1,259,940 1,493,510 1,448,660 1,681,750 
MUGUEt 26. cccccee FES,380 95,885 83,975 

po a 1,605,840 1,544 545 1,765,725 


BARREL PRICES 

Prevailing quotations on flour barrels 
at points named are as follows: 

Nashville, Tenn., 8 flat, 34¢; second- 
hand, recoopered 8 flat elm or oak staves, 
34c; 6 hoop oak or elm staves, 32¢c. Cold- 
water, Mich., new, 4 flat, 4 wire hoop 
barrels, 35c. Rochester, N. Y., new, 8 
flat hoop barrels, 4514c; 6 hoop, 43c. 
Troy, Ohio, new, 4 flat, 4 wire hoop bar- 
rels, 35c. 

At Lake City, Minn., 8 flat hoop or 4 
flat and 4 wire hoop flour barrels cost 
40c. At Janesville, Wis., 6-hoop barrels 
also cost 40c. The flour mills at both 
these points make their own barrels. At 
Duluth, Minn., 4 flat and 4 wire hoop 
barrels cost 44c. 

Evansville, Ind: Ample supply of flour 
barrels, but light demand. New 6-hoop 
elm stave barrels cost 33c and 6-hoop. 
oak staves 34c. 

Special reports to the Northwestern Miller. 


from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. --—Barrels— No. 1910 
shops sold made shops sold 


Aug. 26.. 4 6,235 5,410 6 4,910 
Aug. 19.... 6 4,235 6,745 6 3,910 
Aug. 12.... 6 4,625 6 180 6 5,910 
Aug. &.... 6 5,455 5,020 3 2,490 
July 29.... 6 5,805 7,645 5 2,980 
July 22.... 6 6,295 7,370 7 2,860 
July 15.... 6 7,015 8,415 6 3,850 
July 8.... 6 5,290 6,450 7 3.400 
July 1.... 6 6,580 9,370 6 2,500 


Following are the points reporting: Man- 
kato, New Ulm, Shakopee and Red Wing. 
Minn. 

The same shops unloaded one car of elm 
staves, one car hickory hoops and one ca! 
heading. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of corn from America at 330,000 bus, 
against 139,000 last year. Since July 1, 
exports approximate 4,346,000 bus, against 
2,096,000 in 1910. 
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= Greece 6... eee cece eee eens 1,<0r here before October, and the operators 
Advertisers desiring special information Peed SS eg alg aaa i itd here have so far no offers of prices. 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- : By Re CS eS Sis‘ ada ey = eee i a a 
ca or elsewhere, are invited to correspond [taly. .---.-ees bee ee seers eens 461 American winter wheat patents are quot 
direct with the European Department. ; oy tenet ee eee eee ees oat ed at 26s 6d@26s 9d delivered, and a good 
ask oF thie soablicatt ona ee ees 79 business is reported. The advance from the 
‘ontents o is publication are protected et a ti? SS sae Sia F014 + +: + , a ae rAer sa 78a 
by copyright. Republication permitted when Egypt .......----.+-.+seeees bottom is Is 6d. Kansans all along have 
credit is given the Northwestern Miller. inane see ceeeeeeeescerares been comparatively cheap. The selling 
— em ee eyes ss ____' figure today is 25s 6d; the rise from the 
Lonnon, Ave. 16, 1911 Totals ....-..s..se sees ees 28,139 16,718 lowest point is Is 6d. Di cannot be said 

d c s s 

a Average receipts for four week that there is a big business doing, as the 
ending: buyers are unwilling to pay the advance. 
Arnold C. Lewis, the manager of the Aug. 11 July 14 June 1s | Minnesota patents come in at the same as 
sales department of Spillers & Bakers, Aes i bec settee ee eg 4 ere Manitoba patents. No change has to be 
FY 7 $ ritis WNEATT. we ee ove ytid Ay ft. H Yans ig € 2@ T) ay ¢ » 
Lid., of Cardiff, was in London for a few Foreign flourt......... 26'867 34,042 noted in Canadian 90 per cents; they are 


days this week. 

\n academy of milling, mill construc- 
tion and hydraulics will be opened at 
Aussee, in Austria, on Sept. 25, and at- 
tached to it will be an actual mill in op- 
eration. Arrangements are also being 
made for the establishment of a school of 
milling and mill construction at Zurich, 
in Switzerland. 


LONDON STRIKE BROKEN 

The great strike of dockers, ware- 
liousemen and carters (teamsters) was 
settled last Friday by the employers 
agreeing to the men’s demands for in- 
creased pay and shorter hours. The 
strike had been in progress for about 10 
days and there was beginning to be a 
scarcity of food. Although the strike is 
officially over, there has been no general 
resumption of work at the docks and 
wharves of the port of London. Discon- 
tent still prevails among some of the 
men and the real cause of the baffling 
and unsatisfactory position is probably 
due to the fact that the strike leaders de- 
clared the strike at an end before the 
claims of several of the various classes 
of workers had been conceded. Dif- 
ficulty is still experienced in getting sup- 
plies. of food and it has been practically 
impossible to move any flour so far, 
most of the granary workers still being 
idle, but a slight improvement in this re- 
spect is reported today. 

THE LONDON MARKET F 

With better crop reports from the 
United States and Canada, the market is 
inclined to pause and holders are ready 
to meet buyers. Prices are marked up 6 
(9d over last week. 

Flour keeps firm but not much trade is 
passing, on account of the strike, and 
under these conditions it is somewhat 
difficult to quote the market. 

American spring wheat patents are of- 
fered for shipment at 28s@28s 6d ex- 
store. Manitoba patents are firm at 
2is@27s Gd, ex-store, and 28s 9d for- 
ward. American spring wheat clears, 
fancy marks, are quoted at 24s 9d@ 
25s 6d, and first clears ex-store at 
23@24s. Kansas patents of good quality 
are held at 26s 6d@27s 6d, while seconds 
would come at 24s 6d@25s. C.i.f. prices 
are all dearer. 

London millers have advanceed prices 
a further shilling, making households 
27s 6d ex-mill, while top price flour is 
put at 32s. Country: mills are getting a 
supply of good, dry native wheat and are 
offering flour at 6d over last week, say 
24s@25s 6d for roller whites, 25s@25s 
6d for straights, and 26@28s for patents, 
all ex-rail in London. 

Australians are ‘steady, 25s 6d being 
asked for the best marks, while 24s c.i-f. 
would buy a good quality flour due in a 
week’s time. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 


Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
United States (Atlantic ports) 10,286 6,136 
Canada 6,107 3,975 
Australia ... 5,188 2,739 
Belgium 2,050 aid ar 








Foreign & British flourt. 43,005 53,804 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). f¢Qrs (504 Ibs). 
(280 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 15 

The foreign flour market has proved 
less active during the last week than in 
the two or three preceding weeks. Op- 
erators are more or less demoralized by 
the extraordinary development of the 
strike movement. Not only in this city, 
but over most of the country, traffic has 
been brought almost to a condition of 
paralysis. Dockers, railway men, and 
transport workers generally have com- 
bined to hold up the entire trade of the 
port. Foodstuffs can only be moved un- 
der strong military escort, and it is 
feared that in a very few days there will 
be an absolute dearth of both provisions 
and fuel. Ships in dock cannot be dis- 
charged and fresh supplies are only ob- 
tainable by force of arms. 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers raised their limits 
early in the week, which checked business, 
but later on, in sympathy with more fa- 
vorable crop news, some of the millers 
lowered their quotations. Canadian 
springs remain Is per 280 lbs dearer on 
the week, while winters and Kansas 
flours are 6@9d cheaper. Minnesotas are 
not offered on an import basis. 

SHIPMENTS 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 11,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 63,000, against 22,000. the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total shipments to the United Kingdom 
amount to 142,000 sacks, against 55,000 
during the same period last season. 

HOME-MILLED FLOURS 


Local millers are booking no new or- 
ders, as they are unable to guarantee de- 
livery. Bakers have to provide their own 
carts and take all risks of transit. Some 
millers have already shut down and more 
will soon follow through lack of fuel and 
supplies of wheat. Prices are nominal in 
the absence of business, but bakers grade 
is still quoted at a minimum of 25s 6d. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

I.ow grade flours are still held for full 
prices on spot, which are above buyers’ 
views, while American for shipment. is 
equally costly. 

HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Hungarian flours are very slow on spot. 
For shipment, prices are decidedly easier 
but still too dear to attract buyers. Aus- 
tralian flours are quoted at 25s 6d on 
spot but are not in request. For ship- 
ment they are not freely offered but some 
business is passing in the flour on passage 
at 23s 9d@24s. 





SCOTCH MARKETS, AUG. 14 

The Glasgow flour market continues 
firm, and there is distinctly more doing. 
The rise on the fortnight is something 
like Is@1s 6d per 280 lbs. 

Manitoba springs are meeting with a 
fair share of attention at 27s@27s 6d de- 
livered, which represents a rise of Is. 
Spring Manitoban will not be delivered 








in moderate demand. 

Australians have been selling cheaply 
at 25s@25s 6d with, however, not much 
doing. The local millers were nominally 
at 27s 6d, but were willing to do business 
at about 6@9d under that figure. 

MILL OFFALS AND OATMEAL IN GLASGOW 

Mill offals are going up in sympathy 
with the rise in flour; the improvement is 
something like 2s 6d per ton on the week. 
With regard to oatmeal, the buyers are 
loath to operate with anything like free- 
dom. Prices are from 30s to 33s 6d per 
280 lbs for Scotch, 28@29s for Irish and 
26@27s for Canadian, American’ In- 
dian corn is extremely scarce, the price 
being 16s 3d per 280 lbs on spot. 

IMPORTS AT GLASGOW 

The estimated imports at Glasgow for 
the week ending Aug. 8 were, with com- 
parisons: 


Week end. Since 
Aug. 8 Sept. 1 Same time 
1911 1910 1909 
Wheat, aqrs...... 5,589 734,521 SSO 450 
Flour, sacks..... 19,067 1,219,015 1,391,512 


i Aa. ae 5,678 
eo a eee 12,310 
Oatmeal, 280 Ibs. 1,380 é 
Maise, G98... 1,792 425,081 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The flour millers in Edinburgh and 
Leith have advanced the prices of their 
various flours by 6d per sack, whites be- 
ing quoted at 32s 6d per 280 Ibs, extras 
at 30s 6d and supers at 28s 6d, The de- 
mand for foreign flours has improved and 
values have had a distinctly harder tend- 
ency. Former quotations for home-made 
oatmeal have been adhered to by the Ed- 
inburgh Oatmeal Millers’ Association and 
the Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 





PRICE OF BREAD RAISED IN EDINBURGH 

On account of the recent advance made 
in the price of flour the price of bread in 
Edinburgh has been raised one halfpenny 
per 4-lb loaf. 

THREATENED STRIKE 

The Edinburgh and Leith carters’ dis- 
pute remains unsettled, but all hopes of a 
settlement have not been abandoned, as 
friendly negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween the accredited representatives of 
the carters and their employers. It is es- 
timated that in Edinburgh and Leith 
there are about 1,600 carters, 1,100 of 
whom are union men, 

IRISH MARKETS, AUG, 15 

The trade this week in flour has been 
rather dull, as the large consumers, hav- 
ing .got what will do them for the next 
few weeks, are not willing to follow the 
advance asked by American millers. The 
small consumer, however, is not well in 
for flour, so that there is a retail demand 
on spot all the time at full prices. 

There has been no trade in Minneapo- 
lis flour for two or three weeks. For the 
finest brands anywhere near 30s is the 
shipment price, full delivered terms ei- 
ther Dublin or Belfast, but no transac- 
actions have taken place, as far as can be 
gathered. The spot price is nominally 
28s 6d. Minnesota flours have changed 
hands on spot at 27s 6d, delivered terms. 

Manitoba flours are higher but export 
patents are still good value. The very high- 


est high grade patents are quoted by the 
mills at somewhere near 30@31s, ex-quay, 
Belfast or Dublin. Export patents, 
though, could still be bought to sell at 
about 27s 6d, full delivered terms, and are 
really very good value at this price. 

Canadian soft flours have received 
some little attention and one or two lines 
have been bought for shipment on the 
basis of about 22s 9d ¢.i.f. Dublin and 22s 
Gd ¢.i.f. Belfast, but the price at present 
prohibits further transactions. 

Kansas flours have received some more 
attention than they did a week ago. There 
were one or two lines of export patents 
bought to sell on the basis of 26s 6d@26s 
9d, ex-quay. These were from the south- 
ern parts of Kansas and would not be 
looked on as the very highest grade. 

High-class patents are still in the 
neighborhood of 27s 6d for shipment, 
landed Belfast or Dublin, at which prices 
no transactions are possible. 

American soft winters have had a fair 
run. Importers made considerable sales 
of flour secured at lower prices, but are 
now doing nothing, as it is impossible to 
make the figure asked by American 
millers. 

The spot price for good winter patents 
is 27s, full delivered terms either Belfast 
or Dublin, for the highest grades, and the 
flour could be replaced at this figure with 
the mills. 


HOLLAND, AUG, 14 

The Dutch flour markets are firm, at 
hardening prices. The higher figures are, 
nevertheless, difficult to obtain and the 
bulk of the business passing is being 
done by resellers, who are willing to sell 
below c.i.f. prices. For instance, first 
clears were sold at lO%fl cif. today, 
against the millers’ asking price of 1114fl. 

Minnesota patents are quite out of 
reach of buyers, but Kansas and German 
patents are in request, as they can be 
obtained at reasonable terms. Both de- 
scriptions were sold in large quantities 
at 12%4fl c.i.f., the latter even at a frac- 
tion less money, some sales being put 
through at 12¥,fl. 

Home millers are selling inland 0 at 
12¥,ff per 100 kilos, delivered terms. 
Belgian flour is offered at LLY fl cif. 

American millers’ quotations are: 
spring wheat first patent, 14fl; spring 
wheat straight, 12@12/,fl, but is being 
sold by second holders at 11%,fl; spring 
wheat first clear, 1114 fl; Kansas first pat- 
ent, 12%, @13fl; Kansas straight, 111/,fl. 

The total imports of American flour in- 
to Holland during July amounted to 135,- 
000 bags of 50 kilos. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the patent of- 
fice at Washington, D. C: 

Serial No. 49,420. Word “Dixie.” 
Owner, The Heffner Milling Co., Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Used on corn meal. 

Serial No. 54,023. Word “Sylvan.” 
Owner, Mammoth Spring (Ark.) Milling 
Co. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 55,874. Word “Pheasant” 
and figure of same. Owner, Lexington 
(Mo.) Flouring Mills. Used on wheat 
flour. 

Serial No. 56,662. Words “White Pop- 
py” and figure of same. Owner, Chris- 
tian Breisch & Co., North Lansing, Mich. 
Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 56,813. Words “Autocrat 
Flour” printed upon the letter Z, the 
whole inclosed in a circle. Owner, Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour. 

Serial No. 57,213. Words “Gen. Devy- 
ens’ and portrait of same on horseback, 
Owner, American Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Ine., Worcester, Mass. Used on wheat 
flour. 
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MASTER BAKERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 527.) 
much trouble with indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. 

The American housewife, the American 
mother of today, is an earnest and sensi- 
ble individual, but very “set in her ways.” 
It takes sound and persistent argument 
and demonstration to induce her to aban- 
don them for modern ways. 

The average housewife still believes it 
is her duty to bake her own bread. Her 
mother so taught, and her mother’s recipe 
was handed down for this purpose. She 
received her training, in other words, 
when the baking industry in this country 
was in its infancy, and when every thrifty 
housewife considered it sheer extrava- 
gance to buy bread, if she could possibly 
bake it herself. Not only this, but she 
felt her own bread was better than bak- 
er’s bread. 

But while the present generation of 
American housewives has been growing 
up, the baking industry has been steadily 
advancing. It has made such strides that 
the bakery of today is utterly unlike that 
of the early days—the bread baked in the 
home kitchen today is very little changed 
from the home-made bread of a genera- 
tion ago. The kitchen fire is still in- 
adequate—still bakes with a dry, un- 
certain heat that has nowhere near the 
germ-killing power of the modern baker’s 
great ovens. 

Many American housewives look upon 
the bakery as something handy in an 
emergency, but by no means capable of 
turning out a loaf as good and pure and 
wholesome and delicious as they can bake 
with their own hands, 

Bakers in the larger cities see most 
plainly today the absolute necessity of 
educating the housewife to quit baking 
at home. Continued progress in this di- 
rection is assured, and it depends on our 
association how fast it shall come. It is 
bound to come of its own accord in time, 
like the change from home spinning to 
factory-made garments, and from home 
grinding of flour to the product of great 
roller mills. But to stimulate this change 
and guide it along the proper channels, 
we must use that greatest of modern per- 
suasive forces—educative advertising. 

There was a time when a baker thought 
that, to increase his trade, he must take 
it’ away from his competitor. In one 
sense that was true, and it is true today. 
But the trouble is that not one baker in 
ten tealizes who his real competitor is: 
she is the housewife. We bakers in large 
cities have taken over about 50 to 60 per 
cent of the baking that is done as a 
whole,—and we are spending vast sums 
of money in advertising. 

The bakers of the smaller cities are 
doing perhaps one-third of the total bak- 
ing of their community in the summer 
and only half as much in the winter. It 
is to these bakers that I speak most ear- 
nestly today. If we are to grow into the 
great national industry we deserve to 
be, every one must put his shoulder to 
the wheel. The little baker, as well as 
the big one, must do his part—and reap 
his reward. 

Take one of the greatest advertisers 
of baked beans. Nearly $600,000 a year 
is spent by one of these firms to tell the 
housewives of this country how much bet- 
ter beans are when baked in a big, clean 
factory, with modern ovens and equip- 
ment, than when baked in the cook stove 
at home. How important this advertis- 
ing expenditure is, may be judged from 
the fact that it amounts to a great deal 
more than the entire annual sales did 
during the first few years of the busi- 
ness, 

Bakers must likewise come forward 
and all together push this great work of 
educating the housewife. It is not enough 
to use the circus methods of posting the 
name of a brand of bread on billboards 
and street cars. We cannot really edu- 
cate her that way any more than you 
could teach your child grammar by 
painting the letters of the alphabet on 
the walls of his playroom. 

We must all think less about adver- 
tising our particular individual brands of 
bread—and think more of how to educate 
the housewife on the superiority of all 
good baker’s bread over the bread she 
bakes at home. We must forget our in- 
dividual rivalry and competition and con- 
centrate our efforts on the competition 
which the home oven still represents in 
America. 
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The biggest thing we cam do for our- 
selves in this coming year is to unite our 
forces in a strong, enthusiastic campaign, 
boosting the baking industry as a whole 
as opposed to home baking 

It may look like an impossible task to 
some bakers who have had experience 
with the stubborness of the feminine 
mind on the bread subject. But is the 
task any more difficult than the laun- 
dries of America are undertaking? The 
popular view of the two industries has 
much in common: folks are afraid of 
laundries, because they think they de- 
stroy clothes. They are afraid of bak- 
eries because they think they are not ca- 
pable of furnishing as good bread as 
mother used to make. 

Yet we have before us today the spec- 
tacle of the Laundrymen’s National As- 
sociation engaging in a full-page cam- 
paign in the Saturday Evening Post and 
the daily newspapers—not to advertise 
any one laundry, but to show the ad- 
vantages of all good laundries over home 
work. 

Our bread education among house- 
wives must be conducted in the same 
way, not as individuals, but as a body, 
that’s what our association is for: to meet 
precisely such needs and opportunities as 
this. 

Our association has taken a step in the 
right direction in publishing “The Story 
of the Staff of Life,’ which will shortly 
be ready for distribution. The superior 
facilities of the modern bakery will be 
brought out in this handsome new book- 
let, and it ought to set the readers 
thinking. It marks the beginning of our 
concerted effort toward placing the bak- 
ing business on a higher plane in the 
public mind. 

The advantage of co-operating to this 
end is a very vital point. A hundred 
bakers working together can accomplish 
far more than 100 times what any one in- 
dividual baker can, besides making an 
impression on the public that no amount 
of private advertising can. 

The consumer is not interested in the 
question of which baker’s bread is best, 
till she is convinced that bakery bread 
is better than home-made bread. And 
that is the great task ahead of us today 
—to join hands in a strong, earnest, edu- 
cative campaign to win the housewife 
over to our side. 

So let us all come forward. Let us 
show these women of America that home 
baking is wrong. Let us help them real- 
ize the overwhelming benefits of buying 
bread baked in modern, sanitary bak- 
eries, 

In doing this we must watch one more 
element, and that is something among 
ourselves. We must keep our bakeries 
clean. Woman believe their own kitchens 
to be the cleanest spots on earth. We 
must keep our bake plants as spotlessly 
clean. The little basement bakeshops 
hurt the business all over the country, 
unless they keep strictly up to the stand- 
ard of cleanliness. Laws have been made 
in some cities to regulate this, and more 
of them will be made in the future. 

We should educate our own members, 
and others engaged in the business, to 
keep the cleanest shops imaginable. 
We must raise the average. Let this 
be one of the thoughts that this im- 
portant body of men keep ever before 
them in their work as a national associa- 
tion. 

There is a world of romance and hu- 
man interest in the staff of life, for 
which the whole human race struggles 
and toils, and the men who find the way 
to “cash in” on this will be. about the 
truest benefactors the baking industry 
could have. 


The report of the executive committee 
covered various business matters, par- 
ticularly reviewing the effective work 
done by the association in opposing the 
enactment of unfriendly legislation by 
various states and cities. Additional to 
the work done directly by the association, 
the officers gave advice and counsel to 
many bakers in connection with their ac- 
tivities in their own cities, all of which, 
the report stated, had been very ef- 
fective. 

Attention was called to the effort made 
to secure the passage by Congress of a 
law providing for federal inspection of 
dried and frozen eggs. 

The work of the special committee hav- 
ing in charge the publication of the lec- 
ture by Prof. Harry Snyder, under title 


of “The Staff of Life,” was presented as 
a part of the executive committee report. 
The association has contracted for 100,- 
000 copies of the booklet and hoped that 
members would buy in sufficient quanti- 
ties so that a distribution of at least 
200,000 copies would be insured in the 
beginning. 

The report touched on several deaths 
in the membership, notably Charles 
Schneider, Washington, D. C., first presi- 
dent of the association; John H. Althans, 
Providence, R. I; W. C. Burry, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; John Henry Dahl, New York; 
William H. Kern, Knoxville, Tenn; Oscar 
Jaeger, Milwaukee, and Frederick Sey- 
fang, Toledo. 

The reading of the treasurer’s report 
was dispensed with and the secretary’s 
report was laid over until Thursday’s 
session. 


G. L. TELLER’S ADDRESS 


“Technical Education for Bakers” was 
the subject of an address by G. L. Teller, 
of the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago. 
Mr. Teller said in part: 

In former years it was the opinion of 
some that the main purpose of a technical 
school for bakers was to teach them to 
make analyses of things which the baker 
uses, to enable each to fit a laboratory in 
which he might determine the quality of 
his flour and other articles. This seems 
to me to be far from its most important 
purpose. The work of such a_ school 
should be much more far-reaching in its 
nature. Not that these analyses are of 
little importance, that they should not be 
made, nor that it does not require skilled 
workmen to make them. Such analyses 
as are required can in most instances be 
done better and with greater economy in 
commercial laboratories which make a 
specialty of them. Nevertheless, a knowl- 
edge of laboratory methods and of the 
results of laboratory work is of the high- 
est importance to the proprietor of the 
bakeshop and to the master baker. 

One of the surest ways for a young 
man to become intimately acquainted 
with the nature of the material which he 
uses is to analyze it as a chemist would 
analyze it, to resolve it into its compo- 
nent parts, and to find for himself the 
weight and proportion of each. For a 
young man to analyze a sample of milk 
from his home bakery, and to find in it 
no butter fat when it has been sold un- 
der a statement that it contained 10 per 
cent, or for him to investigate a proposed 
process for retaining the moisture in 
bread and to find that by a simple treat- 
ment of a small portion of his flour he 
could obtain results substantially equal 
to those he could obtain by the use of a 
patent process for which he was asked to 
pay many hundred dollars, is to give him 
a lesson in practical economy which he 
will not soon forget. These are instances 
which have actually occurred in my own 
teaching. 

To teach a young man to determine the 
amount of diastase and the amount of 
sugar in a sample of malt extract and the 
part which each of these plays in the 
making of bread is to put him in touch 
with problems the correct solution of 
which means the gain or loss of hundreds 
of dollars per year in the management of 
a bakeshop of average capacity. To teach 
him to think of the bearing upon his work 
of the results of proper analyses of any 
of the material which he uses is to give 
him a most valuable acquirement for the 
prosecution of his work. 

There are many things pertaining to 
the baking industry in which it is prob- 
able that a young man can best perfect 
himself only by the routine of an actual 
bakeshop. It does not follow, however, 
that it is necessary or advisable to make 
a commercial bakery a part of a school 
for technical instruction. It is not con- 
sistent with the nature of bread making 
or any other industry to attempt to turn 
out a uniform merchantable article, 
which is produced to a large extent by 
novices in the work, nor yet by young 
men whose purpose it is to get what they 
can for themselves out of the work and 
not to have any other incentives for do- 
ing it. 

Few if any of the mechanical opera- 
tions of the bakeshop are of such a na- 
ture that they cannot be mastered in a 
few days’ time and performed with a rea- 
sonable degree of perfection by any 
young man of average intelligence who 
has been shown how and why, if he will 
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but turn his attention to it. Few young 
men who are receiving instruction care 
to dwell upon a subject after they feel 
they have mastered it reasonably well, es- 
pecially when they are receiving no re- 
muneration for it and when there are 
other new and untried things before thei. 

There are in this country a great many 
technical schools, and highly successful 
technical schools, of all kinds. Few if 
any of them are making an effort to car- 
ry on a profitable commercial business of 
the kind they are teaching in connection 
with the business of giving instruction, 
and there is little reason to believe that 
it is more essential in the baking in- 
dustry than in any of the others. 

When a young man enters an institu- 
tion in the capacity of an employee his 
attitude towards it is entirely different 
than when he is there in the capacity of 
a student, presumably paying for his in- 
struction. As an employee, he is put 
upon his responsibility and upon hi; 
merit. He must make good or must mak: 
way for another. 

A young man who has had a, thorough 
technical training of a nature such as 
can be given without the aid of a com- 
mercial bakery and a young man who ha- 
the stuff in him, as the saying is, will fin:! 
no lack of opportunity and good oppor 
tunity in practical business. There arc 
more calls for young men of this charac 
ter than can be supplied. 

As a means of instruction for student 
I believe in a model workshop complet: 
in all details, equipped with the differen 
types of machines for all purposes, bu 
all in a miniature form capable of ha: 
dling but a few pounds of dough at mos 
In no other industry can instruction © 
this kind be more readily given than i 
baking. A loaf of bread is complete i 
itself. If conditions be properly con 
trolled, as all necessary conditions can be. 
there is no essential difference in the pro 
duction of dough for one loaf of brea 
and for a thousand loaves. 

If a student wants to compare for him 
self the effects of different methods o 
treating the dough, or any of the dif 
ferent processes of bread making, li 
should make his experiments side by sid: 
at one time and with his own hands. H¢ 
should have the products of his work fo: 
examination and comparison at the sami 
time. This he can. do under proper in 
struction in a bakeshop of this kind wit! 
the least possible loss of time, labor an: 
material. Under these conditions he can 
repeat his experiments until his results 
are satisfactory, in a manner which he 
could not do if he desires to obtain im- 
mediate commercial returns from the re 
sults of his work. 

With a bakeshop of this kind it is pos 
sible to illustrate all features’ of a bak- 
ery as perfectly as in a larger plant and 
much more to the satisfaction of the 
learner. All the details of bookkeeping. 
of office management and of the workshop 
can be illustrated by actual practice. 
With a few ounces of material, which the 
student has examined for himself in the 
laboratory, he can compare the results 
of its use in bread and in a few hours’ 
time see for himself the meaning of his 
analysis. 

I sometimes think it is a blessing that 
the apprentice system of learning a trade 
has so largely gone out of use. The ten- 
dency under such conditions was for the 
pupil to follow in the footsteps of the 
master, to carry out the same daily 
routine and follow in every detail his 
methods, however imperfect. To my mind 
the purpose of a technical school is to 
teach a young man to think for him- 
self; to teach him why he should do 
things and why he should not do things: 
to make him something more than a mere 
machine. It is men of this training and 
character who have revolutionized the 
commercial industries of this world. It 
is to men of his character that we must 
look for further advancement in the bak- 
ing industry. 

When possible, superintendents of fac- 
tories are now selected from men who 
have had technical training in the work 
which it is their business to superintend. 
Many of those who have not been able 
to receive such training have freely ex- 
pressed their needs of it. The foreman 
of the breadshop or the cracker bakery 
can better conduct his work if he knows 
about flour and yeast and shortening 
agents and temperature and the many 
other things which have to do with the 
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making of a satisfactory product. Even 
the artisan at the bench can perform his 
work more efficiently if he knows why as 
well as how. It will become to him less 
of a drudgery and he will become more of 
a man if he understands the underlying 
causes which have to do with the perfec- 
tion of the article which he helps to pro- 
duce. 

Some of the larger western railroad 
systems have been endeavoring to impress 
upon their employees the value of econ- 
omy and have requested every employee to 
save for them at least five cents every day. 
One of the larger systems has prepared 
an interesting table illustrating the dif- 
ficulty of earning money and the ease 
with which it can be disbursed. To earn 
«a 2e stamp the road must transport a 
ton of freight three and one-half miles. 
To pay for a lead pencil requires the road 
to haul the ton two miles further. It has 
to be carried 10 miles to pay for a pound 
of waste, 75 miles to pay for one red 
lantern globe and 100 miles for the en- 
tire lantern. : 

What is true for a railroad system is 
true also in the baking business. The 
waste of a sheet of paper or an envelope 
will consume the profit on at least one 
loaf of bread. The loss of a one-cent lead 
pencil will consume the net profit on five 
one-pound loaves of bread at one-fifth 
cent per loaf. The waste of one-fourth 
hour’s time on the part of an employee 
receiving 36 cents per hour will consume 
the profit on 45 loaves of bread. The 
loss of a horse shoe consumes the profit 
on 50 loaves of bread. The waste of 20 
lbs of coal is equivalent to 20 loaves of 
bread. At current prices the unneces- 
sary use of a pound of sugar is a loss of 
profit on 30 loaves; a pound of lard, on 
15 loaves; a pound of yeast, on 75 loaves; 
ind in the larger matters, like the buying 
of flour, the saving of 10c per bbl is 
equivalent to the profit on 50 loaves, or 
one-sixth of a possible 300 loaves which 
the flour may produce. This is true 
throughout the entire organization of the 
bakery; there are everywhere opportuni- 
ties for saving and opportunities for 
economy. 

The keynote of success in modern busi- 
ness methods is efficiency. The backbone 
of efficiency is knowledge. The purpose 
of technical education is to give such 
knowledge as will indicate a way to bring 
about such an adjustment of methods and 
of details as to produce the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency among all classes 
of workers and in all departments of the 
work. 


Following the reading of Prof. Teller’s 
paper, President Schulze appointed Louis 
Kolb, H. R. Clissold and S. C. Billings 
as a committee on memorial resolutions 
for departed members. 

Adjournment was then taken for the 
day. 

At the opening of the convention, 
Wednesday morning, telegrams of greet- 
ing were read from the Dallas (Texas) 
Bakers’ Association, the Pacific Coast 
Gazette, the Houston (Texas) Associa- 
tion, the San Francisco Retail Bakers’ 
and the Bakers’ Association, also a tele- 
gram from the Commercial Club and 
bakers of Omaha, Neb., inviting the 
national association to hold its 1912 con- 
vention in that city. 

Prof. Teller, of Chicago, on invitation, 
explained that the Columbus Laboratories 
for the past five or six years had conduct- 
ed a small technical school for bakers 
and millers, in which a limited amount of 
technical instruction was given to per- 
haps half a dozen students at one time. 
With a call for instruction in excess of its 
facilities, the laboratory planned to 
start, on March 1, a new school in larger 
quarters. 

Mrs. C. B. Strohm, of Kansas City, 
then read a paper on “Why the Great 
Increase in the Consumption of Baker’s 
Bread?” 

Mr. Clarke, of Jamestown, on the same 
subject, commented: One point that 
struck me very forcibly, is that of mak- 
ing baker’s bread fashionable. As Mrs. 
Strohm says, it may sound flippant, but 
it is the keynote, one of the keynotes, to 
success in the baking business today, to 
make your bread fashionable, make it so 
people will want it. 


RYE BREAD AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


Mr. Christman (Chicago): In this pa- 
per of Mrs. Strohm’s I find she does not 
mention rye bread. Our mothers baked 
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good rye bread, but we have very few 
bakers now that bake it. I have not found 
any since I came to Kansas City; not a 
single loaf of good rye bread. Here is an 
educational point for bakers; they should 
bake rye bread that would convince the 
women folks what a good bread it is. 

Mr. Reuter: In defense of Kansas City, 
I would like to say that I have had rye 
bread here that was Al. 

B. Howard Smith: Whenever Kansas 
City is attacked, you see me get up. This 
city is made up of a population which is 
85 per cent American-born; Chicago is 
35 per cent American-born. In this no 
doubt lies the difference in the demand 
for rye bread. The baker bakes for his 
consumers. The subject of Mrs. Strohm’s 
paper is the keynote of the baking busi- 
ness. I have been drumming for years 
that the housewife is our competitor and 
that the brother baker is to be forgotten. 
Your business will get along. all right if 
you look after the housewife. 

Mr. Martin, Salt Lake City: When I 
went to Salt Lake City four years ago, 
the large bakeries there were doing a 
pretty good business, but I heard com- 
plaints all around that the people were 
not satisfied with baker’s bread. I thought 
to myself, “I will get something new that 
will please the women,” so I wrote the 
Schulze people at Chicago and got some 
ideas; bought six wagons, and started 
out six nice, clean salesmen, soliciting 
from door to door. In six weeks I was 
baking 1,500 loaves. I ordered six wag- 
ons more, and followed that with six 
more. The grocers fought me, but they 
could do nothing, for I had the women on 
my side. Today I have the largest bak- 
ery in Salt Lake City. 

Jay Burns, Omaha: I want to call par- 
ticular attention to one point in Mrs. 
Strohm’s paper; it is as to advertising. 
To secure the trade of our only com- 
petitor, the housewife, we must please 
her,—not in our fashion, but in her own. 
We must furnish what the housewife 
wants, if she is to use baker’s bread. 

George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind: 
The point in Mrs. Strohm’s paper per- 
taining to the method of advertising 
baker’s bread,—of introducing it,—by 
giving away premiums and such matter, 
whether foolish or useful, particularly in- 
terested me. I believe Mrs. Strohm speaks 
from experience; that she knows we do 
not get something for nothing. If you get 
something that is useful, it must be paid 
for in some way, and generally it is made 
up for in the quality of the goods or in 
the service. Therefore I wish to ex- 
press the view that it is detrimental to 
the baking business as a whole to attempt 
to sell goods by the premium method. I 
think quality should be the highest point 
to be considered. 

President Schulze: Mr. Singleton, you 
are doing a strictly retail business, you 
deal directly with the housewife; we 
would like to hear from you. 

Wilbur Singleton, Cleveland: My ex- 
perience has been that when I please one 
person in a neighborhood it is a great 
aid in securing others; housewives are 
sociable and tell each other when they 
secure good bread. If we displease one 
in a community, it is very disastrous. 
Were the plans suggested by Mrs. Strohm 
carried out, the bakers would be greatly 
benefited. 

F. H. Hohengarten, St. Louis: If we 
only had 25,000,000 mothers and house- 
wives who held the same opinion of bak- 
ers that Mrs. Strohm does, we would be 
in clover. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mrs. 
Strohm for her paper. 

H. B. Leachman, of Kansas City, then 
read a paper on “The Value of News- 
paper Advertising.” 

President Schulze: The next paper will 
be on the same subject, by Bryce 
Smith, of Kansas City. Mr. Leachman’s 
paper is from a newspaper man’s point of 
view, and Mr. Smith’s will be from the 
standpoint of the baker. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Bryce Smith, of the Smith Baking Co., 
Kansas City, spoke on “The Value of 
Newspaper Advertising.” Mr. Smith said 
that judicious advertising in the news- 
papers had increased the sales of some of 
the bakers, but only where the adver- 
tising campaign had been intelligently 
conducted. The advertisement, to be ef- 
fective, must contain matter which will 


interest and appeal to the consumer. The 
advertiser must not only have something 
to say, but he must say it briefly and 
convincingly. After trying various other 
methods the Smith Bakery Co. had con- 
cluded that newspaper advertising was 
the most effective way to reach the bread 
consumer. Mr. Smith gave as the ground 
for this conclusion the following: 

“More and more do the women read 
advertising. More and more do they 
know that the articles worth buying are 
worth advertising, and if you will watch 
your wives, your sisters, your mothers, 
you will see that the news they read most 
in a newspaper is the store news—the 
advertising—because in most American 
homes the women are the buyers; they 
buy nearly everything for the house, and 
they have come to be the most educated 
buyers in the world; they know values 
in merchandise, and they have been edu- 
cated to this knowledge by the excellent 
and sensible advertising that is being 
done in the daily newspapers, for they 
have been educated to look for advertis- 
ing almost exclusively in the columns of 
their daily paper. And the stores that 
continue this newspaper advertising year 
after year, stores that spend millions of 
dollars in newspaper space, have demon- 
strated that the women read and buy 
merchandise through newspaper advertis- 
ing. If women will buy a yard of lace or 
cotton or silk or a spool of thread 
through newspaper advertising,, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that they will buy a 
loaf of bread. 

“I believe that the best time to start 
your heaviest advertising campaign in 
the newspapers is in the dull season, 
the fall and winter, the time when you 
really need the business. The fall of 
the year marks the general return of the 
housewife to home baking. From _ the 
time the stove is stored in the spring 
until it is set up again in the fall, a great 
many women, who ordinarily bake their 
own bread, buy bakers’ bread. In _ the 
fall her competition begins again, and the 
baker begins to feel the loss of summer 
patronage. But the baker should adver- 
tise consistently throughout the year and 
not confine his entire efforts either to the 
commeneement of his business or dullest 
season. ; 

“If you will look into this matter close- 
ly, you will find that this method is 
followed by all the greatest and most 
successful advertisers, such as the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Quaker Oats, Cream 
of Wheat, Pear’s Soap, Ivory Soap, and 
hundreds of others. These manufactur- 
ers have reduced advertising to a science. 
Their newspaper campaigns are always 
well balanced and consistent in every 
particular. Their advertising campaigns 
are the result of years of experience, and 
they have carefully tested and tried all 
kinds of advertising, and spent millions 
of dollars in reaching their conclusions. 
The greater part of the advertising ap- 
propriations of these nation-wide manu- 
facturers is invariably used in newspaper 
campaigns; educational campaigns, they 
call them. 

“The baker should direct his advertis- 
ing to the housewife,” Mr. Smith said, “be- 
cause she is his greatest competitor. 
Fifty per cent of thrifty housewives in 
your city believe that their own bread 
is better than your bread. They do not 
bake at home because they like to do the 
work, nor from the point of economy. 
The majority of them will be only too 
glad to give up the work and the trou- 
ble of home baking if you can convince 
them that your bread is in every way 
equal to their own and is made under 
conditions that meet with their approval. 
The housewife who makes her own bread 
because she believes it is the best food 
for her family, is the woman who thinks. 
When she says your bakery is not clean, 
a brass band parading the streets, adver- 
tising your bread, will not cause her to 
change her opinion, and when she says 
you do not use the best ingredients, a 
picture card, novelty, or a foolish rhyme 
book will not cause her to stop and think 
that perhaps she is mistaken in her opin- 
ion of you and your bakery. 

“You must use good, sound, logical rea- 
soning with her. You must take her into 
your confidence and tell her all about 
your bakery; how your bread is made; 
how it is handled; how it is delivered to 
her home, and how the high standard of 
quality is kept up. Convince her that 
your bread is in every respect just as 
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good and just as clean as her own. Con- 
vince her that your bread is just what 
she wants; that it is made in a clean man- 
ner, from the best ingredients, and that 
your bakery is a proper place to prepare 
food for her table.” 


Mr. Clarke: You must show the peo- 
ple that you have the goods. You must 
gain the confidence of the public,—of the 
housewife, and the only way to gain that 
confidence is by publicity. Take them into 
your confidence; show them how you run 
your bakery, how you make your goods; 
tell them they can come into your plant 
and see everything you use, every article 
that goes into your bread,—the whole 
process from start to finish. 

Mr. Singleton: Would you recommend 
newspaper advertising where one has fa- 
cilities for covering only half of a city? 

Simon Hubig, Cincinnati: If there are 
only six or seven blocks in a city that a 
baker’s facilities will allow him to cover, 
it will pay him to advertise, and I would 
suggest to the smaller bakers to advertise 
in this way: Take a small space, so as to 
cut down the cost, but in each issue, every 
day, state one particular reason why your 
goods should be bought by the public. 
Have as many reasons as’ you may wish 
to cover what you want, but state one 
particular reason each day. 

In receiving greetings from state as- 
sociations, George M. Haffner, in the 
absence of John Zwissler, president of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association, extend- 
ed hearty greetings to the national as- 
sociation from Hoosierdom. Indiana had, 
by a unanimous vote, declared for an 
individual membership whereby one could 
be a member of both the state and na- 
tional associations and provide protection 
for bakers throughout the country. 

Mr. Weil, of Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke in 
behalf of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
bringing hearty greetings to the national 
association. Other state associations rep- 
resented and expressing similar senti- 
ments were: Kansas City and Kansas, by 
Mr. Rushton, of Rosedale, Kansas; Tex- 
as, by Mr. Porterfield, Houston; Okla- 
homa, by Mr. Ritzhaupt, Guthrie; IIli- 
nois, by Mr. Du Pont; Michigan, by Mr. 
Wolfarth, Saginaw; Iowa, by M. J. Mul- 
grew, Dubuque; Nebraska, by Mr. Mar- 
key; Pennsylvania, by Mr. Fox, York; 
Kentucky, by Mr. Amy, Louisville; Mis- 
souri, by Mr. Hohengarten, St. Louis. 

Simon Hubig called the attention of 
President Schulze to the number of new 
faces in the convention and particularly 
to the young men, the coming bakers of 
the future. The convention extended 
them a hearty welcome. 

B. Howard Smith stated he believed 
that the presence of such a large number 
of bakers indicated that the prejudice of 
the small baker against the national as- 
sociation, that it was for the benefit only 
of the larger baker, was passing away 
and that the small baker was realizing 
that the association was for his good as 
much as for the large baker. 

A discussion arose as to the manner of 
distributing the booklet entitled “Story 
of the Staff of Life.” Mr. Regan, of 
Minneapolis, advocated that bakers in 
every state give orders for this publica- 
tion; that it be mailed by the respective 
bakers to ladies whose addresses might 
be obtained in various available ways; 
that, as far as practicable, it be sent to 
people who were not dealing with the 
bakers sending the booklet out. 

Mr. Hubig stated that his supply would 
be distributed through the domestic sci- 
ence departments of the various high 
schools of Cincinnati. 

President Schulze’s idea was to get 
names from grocers of women who were 
still buying flour and doing their own 
baking at home, and to send them the 
book. 

Mr. Haffner thought that he would, in- 
stead of sending a calendar or something 
of that character to housewives, send a 
copy of this book, putting it out as a lit- 
tle gift to the recipient. 

THURSDAY'S SESSION 

The first number on the programme 
Thursday morning was the paper by Dr. 
W. S. Wheeler, commissioner of the 
Board of Health, Kansas City. Dr. 
Wheeler’s address was closely attended, 
and at its conclusion, on motion of Simon 
Hubig, of Cincinnati, the rules for bak- 
ery management laid down by him were 
adopted by the association as a standard 
to be followed by all bakers in future. 
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Following the discussion, William H. 
Korn, Davenport, Iowa, read an address 
on “Unfair Competition and How to 
Meet It.” Mr. Korn said: 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

In a city or town where there is more 
than one baker there is bound to be some 
rivalry or competition, When the rivalry 
or competition is of a friendly nature the 
bakers are generally good friends. Peace 
and harmony prevail, prices are kept up 
and quality maintained. When rivalry 
and competition become antagonistic and 
unfriendly, and competitors use unfair 
methods to gain business, conditions are 
then deplorable. 

What is unfair competition? Unfair 
competition is using dishonest and un- 
derhand methods of getting business. 
Probably one of the most common meth- 
ods used by unfair competitors is knock- 
ing. ‘They say every knock is a boost; 
yet when this knocking continues in one 
place, it is bound to make a dent or false 
impressions on a certain class of dealers, 
with the result that it creates prejudice 
against you. ‘The hammer is_ usually 
padded so that the knock is not too hard 
or loud. 

Next we have a competitor who imi- 
tates. He has no idea of his own; he will 
wait until you have introduced some new 
bread or cake, and if it proves a good 
seller, he imitates it and always gets as 
near the original as is possible, To il- 
lustrate this kind of competition I will 
relate cases which have come to my no- 
tice. 

“Butter Nut” bread, one of the first 
loaves of bread which had any individual- 
ity about it and one of the first adver- 
tising propositions on the market, had 
more imitations in its wake than any oth- 
er bread. When “Butter Nut” bread was 
made right, it was one of the best loaves 
of bread ever turned out and the launch- 
ing of it was the beginning of a new era 
in the baking industry of the West. 
Wherever it was introduced, imitators got 
busy and called it Butter Bread, Butter- 
milk Bread, Better-Yet Bread, Nut 
Bread and other names, and then copied 
the shape and style of loaf. 

The label could not be imitated, but 
the original and peculiar style of the 
loaf, with the deep cut which soon became 
fixed in the mind of the consumer, was 
imitated and any loaf that looked like 
Butter Nut, and was sold for such, was 
taken for granted to be the original. 

The imitator usually sells his imitation 
for less money, and as a result, of course, 
the quality is poorer, and the unscru- 
pulous dealer pushes it to the careless 
consumer who does not look for the label, 
and then the harm is done. ‘The con- 
sumer finds that the quality of the loaf 
is not as it used to be and the conse- 
quence is, both originator and imitator 
suffer from it. This is unfair competi- 
tion. The competitor lacks originality, 
or he lacks in enterprise, for he allowed 
the other man to beat him to it. 

The originators of Butter Nut Bread, 
and those who purchased the right to 
make it, having taken the initiative in 
introducing it, were entitled to more con- 
sideration. ‘This is a large, free country 
where we can do as we please, and some 
may think they have a perfect right to 
copy the name and loaf of the other fel- 
low; they must have, but it’s manifestly 
unfair. 

The exclusive right to Mother’s Bread, 
originated and copyrighted by an eastern 
baker, was sold to a western baker. Aft- 
er the latter had spent a great deal of 
money in advertising and introducing the 
bread, and had worked up a big trade, a 
competitor steps in, puts out an imitation 
loaf and deliberately calls it Mother's 
Bread. The baker who introduced the 
loaf in his territory had some difficulty in 
making the competitor discontinue the 
use of the name “Mother's,” and when 
he did, the imitator used the words 
Grand Mother's, putting “Grand” in small 
letters and “Mother’s” in large ones. An- 
other competitor used Grand Ma; anoth- 
er, Mother Home, and so on until the 
territory in question had exhausted all 
ways of using ‘Mother's,’ except in 
mother-in-law, ‘These competitors were 
unfair. : : 

Tip-Top Bread, another brand sold un- 
der the advertising plan, was imitated 
under my notice and in a manner which I 
would call unfair. The crimped pan and 
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the dusting of the loaf were by no means 
original, but it was adopted by the own- 
ers of the trade-mark and used to dis- 
tinguish the loaf from other double loaves 
which were commonly made. It was ad- 
vertised, “Know it by the crimp,” but 
the phrase had to be dropped because 
imitators soon began to use the identical 
pan. 

A particular case of unfair competition 
to which I want to refer was in a city 
where the baking business was dormant. 
Some well-known bakers invested $25,- 
000 in an up-to-date plant. In the first 
month, $1,000 was spent for advertising— 
something unheard of before. New busi- 
ness was soon created through the adver- 
tising. 

The competitor gets busy with the ham- 
mer and finds many willing ears. The 
story he tells is that the institution be- 
longs to outside capital and that all the 
money made will be sent away and spent 
out of the city. The new bakery charges 
4c a loaf, and this, with the unfair knock- 
ing and the immediate imitating of all 
ideas, made it very annoying for the new 
baker. 

How was this unfair competition to be 
met? The knocks were met with boosts 
for the other fellow; a steady advertising 
campaign of education was kept up in 
the papers; the public was appealed to; 
the name of the baker and his bread was 
given plenty publicity and last, but not 
least, the quality of the bread was such 
that it gained consumers. 

Instead of the competitor getting on 
the band wagon and raising his price and 
quality, he resorted to the unfair meth- 
ods. 

There are other unfair methods some- 
times used by competitors such as the 
competitor using your showcase and go- 
ing so far as to push your bread to the 
back and putting his where it would be 
sold first. In this he is upheld by the 
unscrupulous dealer because of the lower 
price. The “just as good” argument is 
used to sell the imitation. 

I have known competitors to copy the 
color of paint on wagons and to change 
as often as did the baker whom they 
imitated. If we had only fair and honest 
retailers, all unfair competition -could be 
eliminated. 

The ignorant and careless consumer 
assists the unfair competitor. We cannot 
blame dealers if they push a 344¢ loaf in 
preference to a 4c loaf, but they are en- 
couraging unfair competition by palming 
off the cheap imitation. 

I have heard competitors admit that if 
they charged 4c for bread, they could not 
sell it; therefore, not satisfied with cut- 
ting the price, they resort to imitating 
the real goods. 

There are housewives who do not know 
good bread when they eat it; to them all 
bread tastes alike. This class of house- 
wives never could bake a good loaf; their 
bread is made with the overnight sponge 
method and always has an acid flavor to 
which they become accustomed and their 
tastes have not been educated up to the 
sweet, nutty-flavored bread. 

If the unfair competitor would be sat- 
isfied to brand and label his goods and 
sell them as his own, he would be a fair 
competitor. A baker who agrees to keep 
prices and then, through underhand meth- 
ods such as special discounts, undersells 
his competitors, does not deserve to be 
classed as honest and fair dealing. This 
kind of competition cannot be met. 

As unfair competitors, we might class 
the baker who aids the union to make 
trouble in the open shop of his competi- 
tor. Then there is the baker (not always 
a competitor) who hires your help away 
by offering them more money. The con- 
ditions in this man’s shop usually are 
such that a man is entitled to more money 
to work in it. The men who are lured 
away are generally sorry for it after- 
wards. It also creates dissatisfaction 
and leads the men to believe they are 
underpaid. 

This sort of a competitor usually works 
under cover of darkness and gains ad- 
mission to your shop during your ab- 
sence at night. 

Conditions are fast improving and 
every year finds the industry, as well as 
the quality and ability of the men en- 
gaged in it, lifted to a higher plane. 
Unfair competition is an evil which we 
have to contend with and to meet, but 
we must keep above it. A good, clear 


conscience, faith in yourself, a clean body 
and a clean shop, good, wholesome bread, 
advertising, and honest, upright methods 
will win in the end. 


President Schulze: Mr. McKinney, we 
would like to hear from you. (Applause.) 

Mr. McKinney: I am not often taken 
by surprise, but I was surprised to be 
called on. The subject of unfair com- 
petition is a subject which nearly every 
baker is interested in. Unfair competi- 
tion I do not think will ever be obliter- 
ated, any more than the natures of dif- 
ferent people. The best remedy I know 
of for unfair competition is to lift your- 
self above the competition. That is one 
of the things that is in human nature 
just as much as anything else; we cannot 
get it out. The man who is gifted with 
the ability to be an unfair competitor has 
it born in him. He forgets that the world 
he is in is large enough for every man to 
live in; he forgets that the best way for 
him to meet his competitor is to make 
better goods than his competitor makes. 

One of the best things I know of as a 
cure for unfair competition is what men 
have learned in the meetings of the na- 
tional association. Nothing has ever 
broadened the bakers more than attend- 
ing the meetings of this association and 
getting their competitors to attend, be- 
cause when you come here for three or 
four or five days you get acquainted with 
your competitor, you begin to think that 
he is not as bad a fellow as you thought; 
he begins to know you, and _ respect 
grows. However, that same human nature 
will crop out from time to time, but if 
you hold yourself above him and _ his 
methods he will be educated and benefited 
by the way you do business, and the re- 
sult will be that each year he will be 
less of an unfair competitor. And the 
more he gets acquainted with you the 
more he will follow you. That is another 
point in human nature,—that we all like a 
leader. He will follow you, not only in 
making bread, but in other ways, if you 
become acquainted with him. 

J. Burns (Omaha): I am_ forcibly 
struck with the thought suggested in the 
very excellent address of our president 
yesterday touching this point. Really, 
you know, we have but one competitor— 
the housewife. She is not an imitator. 
On the question of imitation, the measure 
of a man’s success is indicated pretty ac- 
curately by the number of his imitators. 
But one thing we cannot imitate, and that 
is the individuality and personality of a 
man. Make that individuality and per- 
sonality of value in your community. 
No man can imitate that. But let us get 
away from the idea that our time must 
be spent in solving troubles between us 
and the other bakers. Get to the point 
where the only competitor we recognize is 
the housewife; deal with her. Your fel- 
low baker will be taken care of. 

The report of Secretary Whitecar, next 
on the programme, showed the associa- 
tion to be in excellent condition, but not- 
ed an increase for the past year in ex- 
penditures, which exceeded the income. 
It commented upon the work done in op- 
position to adverse legislation and espe- 
cially urged members to watch carefully 
for bad municipal and state legislation. 

Bruce Dodson, manager of the Recip- 
rocal Fire Insurance Exchange, then re- 
ported on the condition of the bakers’ 
company. The discussion following was 
taken part in by Mr. Hubig, Mr. Miller, 
of Louisville, and many others. 

The address of Prof. L. A. Fitz, of the 
Department of Milling of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, on “The Value of Hard Winter 
Wheat Flour for Bread Making,” fol- 
lowed. 

The next order of business was the 
nomination of candidates for the several 
association offices. Mr. Hohengarten, of 
St. Louis, placed in nomination George 
F. Clarke, of Jamestown, N. Y. It was 
seconded, and the nominations were de- 
clared closed. M. J. Mulgrew, Daven- 
port, Iowa, was nominated for vice-presi- 
dent, and the following were put in nom- 
ination as new members of the executive 
committee: Jay Burns, Omaha; William 
H. Korn, Davenport; Frank Rushton, 
Rosedale, Kansas; R. Z. Spaulding, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y; Benjamin Weil, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Nominations for the place of meeting 
for 1912 being called for, a lively rivalry 
developed between Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, the two cities most talked of in the 
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convention gossip. The claims of the two 
cities were presented by their friends 
amid cheers from the convention floor. 
Invitations were also presented from 
West Baden, Ind., Atlantic City, Omaha, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, Tenn., Buffalo, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh. 

It was ordered that the names of all 
the cities be placed on a ballot and that 
a vote be taken Friday morning. 

Adjourned for the day. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


The first number on the programn« 
Friday was the address of John A. Wil 
son, of Kansas City, on “The Value o/ 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour for Bread 
Making.” Mr. Wilson’s paper and the 
discussion which followed will appear in 
a subsequent issue of the Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr. Wilson’s paper caused more ex- 
tended discussion than any other address 
during the meeting. This was participat- 
ed in by Mr. Hohengarten, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Ness, Mr. Korn, Mr. Haffner, Mr. 
Schulze and many others. A considerable 
part of the discussion was on the point 
of relative value of spring and hard win- 
ter flours and the relative desirability of 
straights and short patents. The bakers 
who expressed themselves were of vary- 
ing minds as to the relative desirability 
of using short patent flours and long pat- 
ents or straights. 

Particular approval was given a re- 
mark by Mr. Korn, who recited his ex- 
perience in trying to use cheap flour. He 
said that he had found out that it pays to 
buy flour at a good price and be sure of 
getting good flour. So much interest was 
created in the discussion of the flour 
question that President Schulze had _ to 
bring it to a.close in order that some of 
the morning might be left for disposing 
of other business. 

The question box brought out some in- 
teresting discussion, which, however, was 
made as brief as possible. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

A canvass of the votes cast resulted in 
the election of the following officers for 
the ensuing year: president, George F. 
Clarke, Jamestown, .N. Y; Vice-president, 
M. J. Mulgrew, Dubuque, Iowa; secre- 
tary, B. F. Whitecar, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Charles E. Abbott, New York city. 
Executive committee: Jay Burns, Omaha, 
Neb; William H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING 

The tellers reported that Louisville, 
Ky., had received the greatest number of 
votes as the place of meeting of the 1912 
convention, and on motion of Mr. Regan, 
seconded by Mr. Hubig, the vote was 
made unanimous. 

CLOSING CEREMONIES 

President Clarke was conducted to the 
platform by Mr. Smith and Mr. Hohen- 
garten, and spoke briefly, promising his 
best effort to work for the association. 

Mr. Regan, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, presented to ex-President Schulze a 
handsome badge with the compliments of 
the members. 

Resolutions of thanks were voted to the 
local committee and to all who had con- 
tributed to the success of the convention. 

Adjourned. 


FLOUR MEN PRESENT 


There was a liberal attendance of flour 
men at the convention. All complained, 
however, that almost no flour sales were 
being made. At various times during the 
meeting there were rumors of large sales, 
but most of these, upon direct inquiry 
being made of the parties reputed to be 
concerned, turned out to be erroneous. 
There were a few well-authenticated sales 
of from 500 to 1,000 bbls; one 2,000-bbl 
lot was in the pot cooking for two or 
three days and was reported finally ef- 
fected. One mill was credited with sell- 
ing one baker a 5,000-bbl lot. One of the 
spring wheat concerns represented said 
it did a little business. Another said it 
had a rule not to solicit orders at the 
bakers’ meetings. 

The flour business transacted was cer- 
tainly small in comparison with previous 
conventions. For the most part the bak- 
ers either were fairly well supplied or 
without confidence in present values, with 
the majority in the latter situation. 

Among the southwestern millers at the 
convention were: G. I. Toevs, Lindsborg; 
George H. Hunter, Wellington; H. E. 
Gooch, Lincoln; A. J. Hunt, Arkansas 
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City; George W. Hackney, Topeka; Vic- 
tor A. Cain, Leavenworth; J. B. Hupp, 
Pratt; H. E. Brooks, Salina; H. K. 
Schafer, El Reno, Okla; A. Forsha, St. 
John; Frank Foltz, Blackwell; Clarence 
Howard, Wichita; Hiram Imboden, 
Wichita; P. B. Kimpler, Ellinwood; 
Frank H. Kolm, Caldwell; W. B. Picker- 
ill, Claflin; Thomas F. Blake, Omaha; G. 
W. Jones, Salina; A. P. Haury, Claflin; 
A. R. Hacker, El Reno, Okla; C. W. 
Bleuler, Newton; E. S. Engle, Abilene. 
Three large Minneapolis concerns were 
represented by selling crews. The Pills- 
bury company representatives were 
Frank M. Pratt and H. A. Sterling, Min- 
neapolis; Chester C. Clarkson, Sioux 
City; T. M. Arden, Atlanta; F. M. Chan- 
dler, St. Louis. The Washburn-Crosby 
Co. was represented by Guy A. .Thomas, 
Minneapolis; Ashby Miller, St: Louis; T. 
i. Brown, Minneapolis; L. R. Jewell, 
kansas City; Guy Hamm, St. Joseph; R. 
©. Hayn, Omaha. Representatives of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. were: E. A. 
Sherman, Minneapolis; William M. Bal- 
linger, Oskaloosa, Iowa; E. E. Howe, 
Knoxville, Ill; A. T. Malone, Omaha. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

The entertainment of the visiting bak- 
ers and their friends was arranged on a 
seale quite beyond that customary with 
conventions held in Kansas City. The lo- 
cal committee and the executive commit- 
tee of the association had given much at- 
tention to the order of the several days 
of the convention. The business sessions 
were all held in the forenoons, leaving 
the afternoons and evenings open for 
amusement. 

The entertainment programme opened 
Monday evening with an informal recep- 
tion in the parlors of the hotel, attended 
by about 150 men and women. 

Tuesday afternoon all of the bakers 
and others attending the convention were 
taken for a three hours’ drive over Kan- 
sas City’s park and boulevard system. 
More than 200 motor cars had been pro- 
vided for the occasion. Delightful weather 
favored the trip. In the evening the en- 
tire party were guests of the local or- 
ganization at a theatre party at the Em- 
press Theatre. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
the ceremonials of the Salty Order of 
Pretzels. In the evening the visitors went 
to Electric Park. Tickets of admission 
and for visits to all of the concessions 
were provided and late in the evening 
luncheon was served in the “German Vil- 
lage,’ which had been engaged for the 
exclusive use of the bakers for the even- 
ing. 

Thursday afternoon was a go-as-you- 
please, most of the bakers taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit the local 
bakeries. 

A special programme of entertainment 
was provided for the ladies. This includ- 
ed a visit to the larger stores on Wednes- 
day, with a special luncheon at a tea- 
room, a trolley ride to Swope Park in the 
afternoon of Wednesday, and an excur- 
sion by trolley to Leavenworth Thursday 
afternoon. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


Foreign Trade Investigation—The Free List 
Bill in the Next Congress—Government 
Loses in Feed Misbranding Case 





It probably will not be many days be- 
fore the officials of the Department of 
Commerce reach a conclusion as to the 
course to be pursued with respect to fur- 
ther investigations into foreign markets 
for the sale of American breadstuffs. The 
officials are not disposed to rest the mat- 
ter altogether upon the suggestions con- 
tained in the letter recently received from 
Commercial Agent John M. Turner, who 
is now in Porto Rico, and who has indi- 
cated a desire to have the matter of his 
proceeding to Europe postponed for some 
time. In the meantime the officials are in 
correspondence with the officers of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and if it 
shall be determined that the work in for- 
eign fields shall be undertaken at an early 
date, the matter will be presented to Mr. 
Turner for his consideration. 

It is expected that if the Canadian 
trade agreement is approved there will 
be’ an immediate awakening of interest in 
foreign markets among the chief Ameri- 
can exporters, and that information re- 
garding foreign market conditions will 
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be eagerly sought by shippers and manu- 
facturers. 


KILLED THE FREE LIST BILL ; 
President Taft did precisely what he 
was expected to do when he sent a veto to 
the House destroying the so-called free 
list bill which had passed both branches 
of Congress. The President put the cor- 
rect stamp of disapproval upon that meas- 
ure by showing how absurd and unwar- 
ranted it was, and how utterly at variance 
such legislation would be with the Ca- 
nadian trade bill which had passed both 


houses by a large majority. 


It was shown by the President in the 
veto message that, while the provisions of 
the free list bill relating to foodstuffs 
would limit the free admission of flour 
and meats to Canada, “We asked to have 
free trade in these two articles under the 
reciprocal agreement, but Canada de- 
clined for the reason that she feared the 
effect of the competition of our meat 
packers and our flour mills with her 
packers and millers.” 

President Taft showed in this veto 
message how illogical the proposition as 
it was contained in the free list bill really 
would be. He said: “Now it is proposed 
to open this market to the Canadian pack- 
ers and millers without our having access 
to the Canadian market. Such action will 
not reduce the price of meat or flour in 
this country. That is shown by the fact 
that they were afraid of our competition. 
In normal times their importations will 
have no effect on our markets, hence the 
admission from Canada of meat and flour 
will be of practically no benefit to the 
consumer, but will offer an inducement to 
capitalists thinking of building mills or 
packing-houses to put them on the Ca- 
nadian side of the border where they can 
have the advantage of both markets free.” 


RENEWED EFFORTS IN DECEMBER 


The unfortunate part of this free list 
proposition is that, while it was knocked 
in the head, temporarily at least, by the 
executive veto, it is almost certain to be 
revived at the December session of Con- 
gress. It was not the Democratic major- 
ity of the House alone that was responsi- 
ble for this blundering in efforts to enact 
tariff legislation. The low tariff wing of 
the Republican majority in the Senate, 
which throughout the session, to a great- 
er or less extent, operated with the Dem- 
ocratic minority to aid in enacting tariff 
legislation, really was responsible for the 
framing of the amendment to limit the 
free admission of breadstuffs and meats 
from Canada. 

‘As the Democratic majority in the 
House first proposed the bill, it would 
allow the free importation of flour 
and meats from every country in the 
world that had a surplus that could be 
sent into the markets of the United 
States. The bill passed the House in that 
form. The low tariff Republicans in the 
Senate, who had strenuously opposed the 
approval of the Canadian trade agree- 
ment, seized this opportunity for nulli- 
fying to a large extent the effects of the 
agreement by striking out the provision 
of the House bill relating to the free ad- 
mission of breadstuffs and meats from 
all countries, and limiting the free introduc- 
tion to products from Canada alone. The 
meaning of this procedure is that, when 
work on tariff legislation is renewed at 
the December session, it is reasonable to 
expect that the House Democrats and the 
low tariff Republicans in the Senate will 
again attempt to enact legislation of this 
one-sided character, and without that 
thoughtful consideration of the real bene- 
fits which should flow from such tariff 
measures as are calculated to be bene- 
ficial to the producers of the United 
States. 

GOVERNMENT DEFEATED IN A FEED CASE 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture has just promulgated the 
details of a notice of judgment in a case 
alleging misbranding and adulteration of 
a feedingstuff that was labeled “Corno 
Horse and Mule Feed.” Briefly stated, 
the facts with reference to this feeding- 
stuff are that the so-called “Corno Horse 
and Mule Feed” was shipped from East 
St. Louis into Alabama, bearing a label 
setting forth that the product was a mix- 
ture of ground alfalfa, oats, corn, flax 
bran, oat and hominy feeds. The label 
also contained a guaranteed analysis 
showing the protein, starch, fat and fiber 
contained in the feedingstuff. The gov- 


ernment inspectors seized the product 
and an examination made by the Bureau 
of Chemistry “showed the presence in the 
feed of about 15 per cent oat hulls and 
practically no oats.” <A libel was brought 
charging adulteration and misbranding. 

The label on the feedingstuff alleged 
the contents to include “oat and hominy 
feeds.” The analysis by the department 
condemned the product on the ground 
that it contained oat hulls but no oats. 
The court, in the opinion dismissing the 
libel, held that the term “oat feed” did 
not mean the whole grain of the oat, ei- 
ther crushed, ground or rolled. It also 
held that the term “oat feed” does not 
mean the whole grain of the oat, but only 
the by-product of the oat, namely, “oat 
feed.” The concluding portion of the 
decision by the court employed these 
words: 

“It would be a very harsh construc- 
tion of the statute to hold that it re- 
quired the forfeiture of the product on 
the ground that the label was misleading 
because. some person, unfamiliar with the 
commodity and the given use of language 
in designating it, might believe he was 
buying the whole oat, when he was getting 
only the by-product, in consequence of 
the label which truthfully described the 
product as ‘oat feed,’ not descending into 
greater minuteness of description and 
telling the particulars wherein ‘oat feed’ 
differs from oats.” 

The court dismissed the libel and the 
government does not appeal. 

Arruour J. Donor. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 28. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Labor Troubles—Stocks and Shipments—Con- 
tinental Conditions—German Imports— . 
British Yield—Russian Production 
(By Our London Correspondent) 

Lonpon, Aug. 16.—Owing to the seri- 
ous labor troubles in London and in vari- 
ous parts of.the country, business is 
greatly hampered. Yesterday, trading 
was practically at a standstill in this 
market, and the trend of prices is against 
the seller, though the decline is only nom- 
inal. The weakness is partially due to 
the large increase in the American visi- 
ble supply, which has induced more pres- 
sure to sell. For the greater part of 
the week, however, the tone has been very 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

Operators for the rise were influenced 
by the bullish reading of the report from 
Washington, firmer cables from Argen- 
tina, and the confirmation of a small esti- 
mate of the world’s shipments, especially 
to the United Kingdom. Subsequently 
there was more disposition to offer Aus- 
tralian cargoes in distant positions, and 
some weakness in Berlin and Chicago 
rather depressed the market. 

The principal difficulty in the trade sit- 
uation, however, is the remarkable unrest 
in the labor world. Everywhere purchas- 
ers are unwilling to buy unless there is 
some reasonable guarantee of delivery, 
which is of course in most cases impossi- 
ble, and in many instances the movement 
of supplies in the large towns is carried 
on by means of police guards and military 
escorts. For a time the c¢.i.f. trade was 
not affected, but yesterday there was no 
cif, business in cargoes or parcels of 
wheat reported in the London market. It 
goes without saying that the conditions 
are quite abnormal and prices are simply 
nominal. 

The commercial stocks in the United 
Kingdom, plus the quantity afloat to 
furope, amount to 7,156,000 qrs, against 
7,399,000 last week, and 6,641,000 a year 
ago. The shipments to Europe were 30 
per cent less on the week, at 902,000 qrs, 
and the quantity on passage to Europe 
was 195,000 qrs less than in the previous 
week. 

The Paris market has been closed for 
the last three days for the Assumption 
holidays, but prior to the suspension of 
business there was very little change in 
the situation, and the Paris Bourse de 
Commerce was active, though at a slight 
decline. Spot wheat. was advancing on 
the disappointing threshing results and 
somewhat pessimistic advices from many 
parts of France. In the provinces, values 
rose on the uncertain outlook and_ the 
scarcity of supplies. 





At the important center of Antwerp 


there was a good and regular inquiry for 
Belgium, and a considerable demand for 
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Germany, which rapidly reduced the 
stocks available, and the market has been 
rather lively, with a strong tone. At 
Berlin there was a rise of as much as Is 
6d per qr, and increasing firmness at 
Hamburg owing to Russian advices, bad 
crop news from America, and very un- 
favorable accounts of the potato crop. 
Moreover, internal transportation was 
greatly incommoded by the low water 
level of the rivers. 

The net imports of wheat into Ger- 
many for the past season ending July 31 
amounted to 2,190,721 tons, against 2,- 
313,516 last year. The 1910 crop was 17,- 
700,000 qrs, against the previous year’s 
yield of 17,245,000, showing an increase 
of less than 1,000 tons. 

Budapest reports a brisk trade, with 
only moderate offers, but there is no great 
improvement in value, as the weather is 
better. 

In the United Kingdom, harvest is in 
full swing and there has been no inter- 
ruption to the rapid ingathering of the 
crop, the outturn being better than was 
expected, the quality good and there is 
very little shrunken grain. In Essex an 
occasional field shows a phenomenal yield, 
but 32 to 40 bus per acre is the average 
result. The London Standard gives an 
estimate of the yield of the United King- 
dom as 7,576,000 qrs, against 7,024,179 
last year. The average per acre is said 
to be 32.5 bus, against 30.43 last year. 

In France the news of the yield is still 
very scarce and vague, but there are 
further disappointing returns from the 
southern departments. The French har- 
vest is now complete and the threshing 
returns will soon determine the produc- 
tion. There are reports of a decline of 
600,000 acres in the area, which would 
necessitate an increase in the imports of 
1,500,000 qrs, seeing that the French 
wheat production averages about 20 bus 
per acre. 

In Germany the grain has, in many 
cases, ripened prematurely and mice have 
done a certain amount of harm. In 
southern Germany the yield is generally 
very satisfactory, but elsewhere there is 
some loss, which may to some extent be 
compensated by quality. The crop is ex- 
pected to be up to last year’s full aver- 
age production, and the quality will be 
superior to that of 1910. 

The outturn in Italy is said to be 4,- 
000,000 qrs larger than last year, which 
would make it nearly 24,000,000 qrs. This 
would only leave about 1,000,000 qrs for 
seed and inferior corn, which is much too 
small. The quality, however, is said to 
be excellent, and there is very little “tail” 
corn. The government estimate of 24,- 
610,000 qrs is considered excessive, and 
it is said that it is under revision. 

In Hungary, threshing goes on apace, 
but the process will be slow, as the crop 
is large. Roumania has reaped an ex- 
cellent harvest. In Spain the results are 
somewhat irregular. 

The Russian yield is considered by 
some authorities to be 20,000,000 qrs, 
which would bring it down to within eight 
or nine millions of the crop of 1908, but 
it is alleged that the bad reports of the 
crop have been exaggerated, and that in 
many areas the production will not be 
much smaller than last year. The out- 
turn in central and southern Russia, in 
the Dnieper territory and in Bessarabia 
will be very good, and the quality leaves 
nothing to be desired. Nevertheless, the 
exporting capacity of Russia will be re- 
stricted on account of the bad crops in 
some of the districts of the North. So 
serious is the situation in Siberia and in 
southeastern Russia that the government is 
buying large quantities of wheat and rye 
for distribution among the peasants. 
liven American wheat is bought up for 
use in northern Russia. It is evident that 
the drouth must have wrought consider- 
able harm to a crop lightly plowed, un- 
manured, and grown year after year in 
the same soil. 

In India the kharif (native food 
grains) crop has failed, and in many dis- 
tricts it has been destroyed. ‘The best 
that can be said is that there have been 
local rains in places, with occasional re- 
ports of steady rains in certain districts. 
Central India, Rajputana and the Punjab 
have been practically rainless. ‘The ex- 
cellent crops of the past three years have 
provided some .surplus wheat for con- 
sumption and export. 

In Argentina the outlook is generally 
encouraging. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements 
serted at the line rate, but 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein. 

Advertisements under this 
transient and the advertisers’ 
is not necessarily vouched for 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 





will 
will 


not be in- 
be charged 


heading are 
responsibility 
by the North- 


‘HELP WANTED | 


SECOND MILLER FOR NEW CANADIAN 
mill; also smut miller and head packer. 
Apply “X. Y. Z.,’’ Russell House, Ottawa, 


Canada. 

CAN USE AT ONCE A 
flour and sew; must have some experience. 
Address Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


MAN TO PACK 





RYE MILLER WANTED—BY 100-BBL 
mill in Wisconsin; must be reliable and 
experienced; steady job. Address 2013, 
care Northwestern Miller, BD RSR PONE: 





A FEW GOOD FLOUR SAL ES MEN THAT 
are now occupying good positions at gooa 
salaries who desire to better themselves; 
none but salesmen of first-class ability 
need apply. Address 2021, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

MANAGER TO TAKE INTEREST IN 200- 
bbl North Dakota mill, plenty farmers’ 
wheat; large local flour and feed trade; 
big paying; financially supported by local 
business men. Address 1991, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY MILLER WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in Minneapolis; in present position 
five years; am 48 years old and married. 
Address Ed. P. Brower, Benson, Minn. 


MILL, AS ENGINEER, BY EX- 
perienced man, 28 years old; has license 
and is a good electrician. Address 2012, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN FLOUR 


AS SECOND 
ten years’ practical 


GOOD MILL; 
experience; can fur- 
nish the best of reference; can come at 
once. Address 2009, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER IN A 


BY EXPERIENCED 
acquainted with 


FLOUR SALESMAN 
Pennsylvania trade; open 
for engagement about September 18, Ad- 
dress ‘‘Salesman,” care Swope Bros., P. O. 
Box 424, Johnstown, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED 
testing, either as 
charge of laboratory; 
references. Address 2015, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MAN THOROUGHLY 
both in milling and flour 
head miller or take 
high-class 
Northwestern 


AS HEAD MILLER, 100 TO 800 BBLS; CAN 
mill spring and winter, change flow and 
keep mill in repair; references; western 
Canada or Montana preferred, Address 
2007, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED OFFICE 
man wants position; good organizer, ac- 
countant, correspondent, with considerable 
experience in all details of mill office 
work. Address 1990, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill; long experience with different sys- 
tems; can mill spring or winter wheat, 
keep mill in repair; guarantee results; Al 
references. Address 2008, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY A MAN WITH TEN YE 
ence in retail feed business, 
live wholesale house or manager of retail 
business; best of references as to ability 
and character. Address 2019, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MR. MANAGER—IF 
son experienced, 
petent to take 
look after details 
tine of an office, 
western Miller, 


BY PRACTIC, AL HEAD MILLE R OF 13 
years’ experience in mills 100 to 2,500 bbls; 
will furnish reference and recommenda- 
tion as to character and ability; having 
sold our mill, I can come at once, Ad- 
dress L. N. Buising, Swanton, Neb. 


POSITION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
or manager small mill, by experienced 
miller; age 36; speaks and writes German, 
French and English; understands all sys- 
tems, including cereals. Address 2020, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD 


ARS’ EXPERI- 
position with 


YOU NEED A PER- 
reliable and highly com- 
care of correspondence, 
and oversee general rou- 
write to 1986, care North- 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 
than 300 bbls capacity, 
er of long experience; desire permanent 
place in good mill where honest, conscien- 
tious work is appreciated; am familiar 
with the latest methods of milling and 
flour testing; best of reference and reason 
for wishing to change. Address 2014, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NOT LESS 
by a practical mill- 
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AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY MAN WITH 15 
years’ experience with both hard and soft 
wheat flours; well acquainted with south- 
eastern territory and Chicago; reasonable 
salary basis only; references exchanged. 
Address 1999, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT HELP— MILLOWNERS IN 
need of experienced managers, flour sales- 
men, bookkeepers, head millers, operative 
millers, engineers, millwrights, packers, 
etc., can write to the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. They can be placed in 
communication with the best of help. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN OF WIDE 
experience, familiar with Michigan and 
lower Wisconsin trade, with best of refer- 
ences from last employer, would like to 
connect with progressive mill. Address ‘T. 
D.,” Flour Salesman, care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chi- 
cago. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF MEDIUM 
or small capacity, where an interest can 
be purchased; have had several years of 
experience and have some capital to in- 
vest; prefer spring or hard winter mill. 
Address ‘‘Millowner,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—400-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill and elevator located on three rail- 
roads in a city of 15,000 inhabitants; mill 
has good local business and elevator 
handles about 150,000 bus annually. Ad- 
dress 1972, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR LIVE 
man with some money to get 100-bbl Kan- 
sas wheat and corn mill, with fine record 
as money-maker; ample storage; good 
condition; sell or retain interest. Address 
‘Kansas,’ care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FOR SALm OR EXCHANGE—FIRST-CLASS 
160-bbl flour mill and elevator in a flour- 
ishing Minnesota town; good territory; 
doing a good business; will consider trade; 
western prairie land preferred; good rea- 
sons for selling. Address 2002, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED MILL 
man to take moderate interest in 500-bb! 
wheat mill, and assume full management; 
large wheat supply from farmers, and big 
trade locally in feed and flour; established 
trade and high local prices obtained; easy 
terms. Address 1822, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE CORN MILL, IN 
advantageously located; 
6,000 bus meal, grits and 
large established domestic 
good export connections; desire 
to confine business to flour mills exclusive- 
ly, reason for selling. Address all com- 
munications to “A. B. C.,” 1979, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR 
good reid al 
daily capacity, 
hominy feed; 
trade and 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MILL 
power of 
dam re- 


FOR SALE—FINE FACTORY OR 
site, ‘Including one-half of water 
Cc hemung River at Elmira, N. Y; 
cently rebuilt, in first-class condition. For 
particulars address Chase-Hubbard Milling 
cn. Elmira, a es 


H.-P..E. P. ALLIS 
engine, 32 and 60 
tandem compound, 
independent condenser 
Address Pillsbury Flour 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE 1,400 
“Reynolds Corliss” 
inches by 60 inches, 
right-hand, with 
and air pump. 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, 

“THE FLOUR 
FLOUR 
pocket 
and the 


SALESMAN THE 

BUYE 2 A pamphlet in vest 
form, tells the buyer, the miller 
salesman what their rights are in 
buying and selling flour, It outlines a 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour, It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
l0c each, Remittance should be made with 
orders, Address the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AND 


PROPOSALS FOR FLOUR, OATS, DRIED 
FRUIT, ETC.—Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian -Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 21, 1911. Sealed proposals, plainly 
marked on the outside of the envelope ‘‘Pro- 
posal for flour, oats, dried fruit,” ete., as 
the case may be, and addressed to the ‘“‘Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Sixteenth and 
Canal Streets, Chicago, IIl.,’’ will be received 
until 2 o’clock p. m., of Tuesday, Sept. 19 
1911, and then opened, for furnishing the In- 
dian Service with canned tomatoes, corn 
meal, cracked wheat, dried fruit, feed flour, 
hominy, oats and rolled oats, during fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912. Bids must be 
made out on government blanks. Schedules 
giving all necessary information for bidders 
will be furnished upon application to the In- 
dian Office, Washington, D. C., the U. S, In- 
dian Warehouses at New York City, Chica- 
go, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and 
San Francisco, Cal. The Department re- 
serves the right to reject any and all bids, 
or any part of any bid. 


R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 


August 30, 1911 





2,000 Barrel Mill 
For Sale 


And it has got to be sold — this is your 
chance for a bargain. It is the Banner 


Lang & Co., Millers 


380-6 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Want Experienced Salesmen 
for New York and vicinity. 





Mill of the Mareus Bernheimer Flour 





Mills Co., located at Clinton, Mo., in the 

heart of the winter wheat belt. For 
particulars and price, address 

FRANK B. COLEMAN, Trustee, 
Carleton Building, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 











No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


PAPER AKRON 246s 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO, 











LEADING MILL5 


The American “Mfg. Co. 
Ropes and Twines 


65 Wall Street, New York 


OF NEBRASKA 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 


and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





“SAFEGUARD” 


Sells 


THE MANEY MILLING CO., Omaha, Neb. 


2,000 Barrels 








Bgl Btst- 
Matts FH 
desk Loaf 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


When you want the 
best flour at a mini- 
mum cost, write 

or wire 


Updike Milling Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











2,000 Barrels 


is the present daily capacity 
of our enlarged mill. 
Western trade has built ow: 


Brown Milling Company 


Fremont, Nebraska 





business. We are now ir 
position to supply eastern 





trade as well. 
Buyers and Mill Agents 
write 


Wells- Abbott-Nieman Co. 


SCHUYLER, NEB. 








Cook Mill & Elevator Co. 


Cook, Nebraska 
SPRING and WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Ask for samples 
N. Newman, Manager 








Perfect Speed ye in Mill Service 
TA 


is absolutely essential 


Bogart Tandem Gas Engines 


combine this feature with great 
economy in fuel consumption, 
enclosed dirt proof bed, crosshead 
and other features. Get Bulletin 18. 
Equal to the high-speed steam 
engine—unexcelled for mill work— 
fully guaranteed. 


BOGART | GAS POWER ENGINEERING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Latest patent, new Auto- 
For Sale matic Fairbanks Sacking 
Seale. This scale has not been in use 
more than sixty days and is in perfect 
condition. 


OSCEOLA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Osceola, Wis. 








(oO 


of quality. 





Among publishers the “Gold Marks” 
‘|The Northwestern Miller is given this distin- 
guished sign by The American Newspaper Directory. ‘But 120 out 
of 22,898 publications listed inthe 1907 directory are thus distinguished. 


constitute a badge 
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